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EPIGRAMS. 


Shelley and Harriet Westbrook. 

A GREAT star stoop’d from heaven and loved 
a flower 

Grown in earth’s garden—loved it for an 
hour: 

Let eyes which trace his orbit in the spheres 

Refuse not, to a ruined rosebud, tears, 





The Ruined Abbey. 
Flower-fondled, clasp’d in ivy’s close caress, 
It seems allied with Nature, yet apart; 
Of wood’s and wave’s insensate loveliness 
The glad, sad, tranquil, passionate, human 
heart. 


An Epitaph. 
His friends he loved. His fellest earthly 
foes— 
Cats —I believe he did but feign to hate, 
My hand will miss the insinuated nose, 
Mine eyes the tail that wagged contempt at 
Fate. 


A Parable. 


A deft musician does the breeze become 
Whenever an Aeolian harp it finds: 
Hornpipe and hurdygurdy both are dumb 

Unto the most musicianly of winds, 


Anthony at Actium. 


He holds a dubious balance: yet ¢hat scale, 

Whose freight the world is, surely shall pre- 
vail? 

No: Cleopatra droppeth into ¢hzs 

One counterpoising orient sultry kiss, 


On Longfellow’s Death. 
No puissant singer he, whose silence grieves 
To-day the great West’s tender heart and 
strong ; 
No singer vast of voice: yet one who leaves 
His native air the sweeter for his song. 


“Subjectivity” in Art. 
If, in the Work, must needs stand manifest 
The Person, be his features, therein shown, 
Like a man’s thought in a god’s words ex- 
pressed — 
His own and somehow greater than his own, 


The Cathedral Spire. 
It soars like hearts of hapless men who dare 
To sue for gifts the gods refuse to allot ; 
Who climb forever toward they know not 
where, 
Baffled forever by they know not what. 


Written in a Volume of Miss Christina E. 
Rossetti’s Poems. 
Songstress, in all times ended or begun 
Thy billowy-blossomed fellows are not three. 
Of those sweet peers the grass is green o’er 


one; 
And blue above the other is the sea, 





EPIGRAMS, ETC. 


The Metropolitan Underground Railway. 
Here were a goodly place wherein to die ; 
Grown latterly to sudden change averse, 
All violent contrasts fain avoid would I 


On passing from this world into a worse. 
W. W. 


IT IS WELL. 
“*Is it well with thee, and with thy husband, and with 
thechild?’? Andshe said, “* Itis well.” — 2 Aings, 
iv. 26, 


Yes; it is well! The evening shadows 


lengthen ; 

Home’s golden gates shine on our ravished 
sight ; 

And though the tender ties we strove to 
strengthen 


Break one by one —at evening-time ’tis light. 


'’Tis well! The way was often dull and weary ; 


The spirit fainted oft beneath its load ; 

No sunshine came from skies all gray and 
dreary, 

And yet our feet were bound to tread that road. 


’Tis well that not again our hearts shall shiver 
Beneath old sorrows, once so hard to bear ; 

That not again beside Death’s darksome river 
Shall we deplore the good, the loved, the fair. 


No more with tears, wrought from deep, inner 
anguish, 

Shall we bewail the dear hopes crushed and 
gone 

No more need we in doubt or fear to Janguish ; 

So far the day is past, the journey done! 


As voyagers, by fierce winds beat and broken, 
Come into port, beneath a calmer sky, 

So we, still bearing on our brows the token 
Of tempest past, draw to our haven nigh. 


A sweet air cometh from the shore immortal, 

Inviting homeward at the day’s decline ; 

Almost we see where from the open portal 

Fair forms stand beckoning with their smiles 
divine. 


Tis well! The earth with all her myriad 
voices 

Has lost the power our senses to enthral ; 

We hear, above the tumult and the noises, 

Soft tones of music, like an angel’s call. 


’Tis well, O friends! We would not turn— 
retracing 
The long, vain years, nor call our lost youth 


back ; 
Gladly, with spirits braced, the future facing, 
We leave behind the dusty, foot-worn track. 
Chambers’ Journal. J. H. 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PRIMITIVE POLITY OF ISLAM. 


IN an altogether peculiar and distinctive 
sense Islam is not simply a religion, but 
a polity, and so essentially a polity as to 
compel the Moslem peoples, even where 
most unlike, to struggle after its embodi- 
ment, its realization in society and the 
State. Sprenger has indeed described it, 
and truly enough, as a “religion of no- 
madic and semi-nomadic peoples;” but 
it is, nevertheless, a religion which does 
not leave the nomad in his primitive 
atomism, creates in him rather the sense 
of brotherhood, builds him into a political 
organization too immense to be bounded 
by his tribe or his desert. The Moham- 
medan Church is a State where religion 
and politics are completely fused and uni- 
fied. Islamis the one instituted or uni- 
versal religion which has become, while 
doing what it regards as its proper work, 
the mother of empires. These have been 
most dissimilar, but the rise or the strug- 
gle towards the Mohammedan State has 
been the invariable result of the accept- 
ance of the Mohammedan faith. It can- 
not live simply as a faith for persons, it 
must become a law for peoples. Such its 
founder intended it to be; such it became 
in his hands, and in the hands of his im- 
mediate successors; such it has been 
along the whole course of its history, and 
such it remains even now. 

The success Islam has achieved in this 
respect is most wonderful, and the won- 
der may seem increased rather than les- 
sened by the disastrous failure that has in 
every case followed its extraordinary suc- 
cess. The States it has formed have 
been for the most part built out of the 
most unpromising and incohesive mate- 
rials, wandering and warlike clans, Semitic 
or Turanian, which held in equal hatred 
each other and the city. It created the 
splendid empire of the Arabs that had its 
seat successively at Medina, Damascus, 
and Bagdad, the no less splendid empires 
of the Moors in Spain and northern 
Africa, of the Mamelukes and Ismaelians 
in Egypt and Syria, of the Moghuls in 
India, of the Turks in western Asia and 
eastern Europe, besides many minor 
States in Sicily, central and northern 





Africa. And some of these empires were 
enlightened, liberal, civilized, agencies 
powerfully promotive of human progress. 
If the Arabs destroyed the literary treas- 
ures of Alexandria, they made splendid 
atonement by the scientific and literary 
wealth they created at Bagdad and Cor- 
dova. If they wasted Syria, they enriched 
Spain. If the Moghuls desolated, they 
also adorned India. Now, these facts 
suggest some important questions. Why 
has Islam created so many States, and 
States so dissimilar in character, as those 
of the Arabs and Persians, of the Moors 
and the Turks? What relation had. the 
culture of the more cultivated to their 
religion? How can its early bloom, its 
too brief life, and its utter decay be ex- 
plained? How are the theology and pol- 
ity, the religion and State, the ideas and 
institutions of Mohammed related? And 
what has been their influence on each 
other, on the history of the Mohammedan 
States, and on the development of the 
Mohammedan religion? 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss 
the points raised by the two latter ques- 
tions, but mainly with a view to the sug- 
gestion of an answer to the problems 
raised by the three earlier. This seems 
to me a discussion thoroughly relevant to 
the times. We are face to face with 
Islam and its peoples as we never were 
before, and we are weighted with graver 
responsibilities than we have ever yet 
known. Where religion and polity are 
so essentially and indissolubly one, knowl- 
edge of the religion is as necessary to the 
statesman concerned with Moslem peo- 
ples as to the scholar whose special study 
is the religions. A statesman can wisely 
handle a Mohammedan State only as he 
understands its religion; while the stu- 
dent can comprehend the religion only as 
he studies it through the States it has 
founded, and the history it has made. 

Enough, perhaps more than enough, 
has been written of late as to the history, 
character, and creed of Mohammed, and 
as to the conduct, condition, faith, and 
prospects of the Mohammedan peoples, 
especially the unspeakable Turk. But it 
is not enough to view these singly or to- 
gether; we must look at them, if we are 
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to understand their religion, in their or- 
ganic inter-relations ; analyze, if possible, 
the elements or forces in the primitive 
faith which made it the creator of States, 
and which at once unite it to and distin- 
guish it from the Islam of to-day. History 
contrives in a wonderful way to exhaust 
alike the best and the worst possibilities 
of a faith, to prove its capabilities alike 
for good and evil. Its founder imperson- 
ates it but in part; is too much its creator 
to be altogether its creature. No religion 
is born complete; the interpreter is as 
necessary to it as the interpreted; the 
society that realizes the ideal as the ideal 
that is to be realized. And the process 
of interpretation or realization, while it 
may seem one of formal or even radical 
change, is yet one of real, though vari- 
ously conditioned, historical development. 
Buddha might have some difficulty in 
recognizing, and more in acknowledging, 
the Buddhism of China and Thibet as 
the faith he founded ; and the Christianity 
of the Churches is often instructively un- 
like the Christianity of Christ. Yet in 
each case the evolution of the later from 
the earlier can not only be traced and 
their affinity established, but the process 
can be shown to be logical, the result of 
potencies latent in the primitive germ, 
evoked into activity, and determined as 
to form by the conditions of place and 
time. Islim, then, to be known, must be 
studied both as ideal and actual, in the 
man that made it, in the people it has 
made. 

It may be as well that we at the outset 
define the character and place of Islim 
asa religion. Religions may be divided 
into two ciasses — the natural and the in- 
stituted, or those that have grown out of 
the early naturalism, the aboriginal cre- 
ation and possession of the collective 
people; and those that have been in- 
stituted or founded by the voluntary and 
conscious act of a personor persons. The 
first have their roots, like the common 
language and law, in the common spirit or 
life; but the second are creations of an 
individual spirit, and are marked through- 
out by its distinctive character and quali- 
ties. The one class exhibit in their more 
developed stage a transformed mythology, 
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and remain, in their deities, doctrines, and 
worship, organically connected with tae 
social system and national ambitions of 
the peoples that gave them birth; but the 
other class represent a reformed and more 
distinctly ethical or intellectual concep- 
tion of the universe and man, and their 
mutual relations. The natural are neces- 
sarily national religions, as incapable of 
becoming universal as the language and 
customs of their native lands; but the 
instituted either are or can be made uni- 
versal in aim and endeavor. The former 
can extend only with the nation, new con- 
verts being but absorbed tribes; but the 
latter can be carried abroad and received 
by distant peoples as systems of truth, 
orders, and forms of worship. We may 
name as types of the first class, Hellen- 
ism, Brahmanism, the religions of Egypt 
and Rome; as types of the second, He- 
braism, Zoroastrism, Buddhism, Chris- 
tianity, Islam. The former run back into 
an immemorial past, and are at once the 
measure and the mirror of their peoples’ 
history; but the latter run back into great 
personalities, whose thoughts they em- 
body, whose purposes and being they, as 
it were, immortalize. The instituted may 
thus be named historical religions, but the 
natural pre-historical. While these must 
be studied in and through the collective 
people, those can be studied through their 
respective founders, the history of the 
creative mind giving the genesis of the 
created faith. 

Islam, then, as an instituted religion, is 
the creation of a great personality, expli- 
cable through him, but through him as he 
lived in his own country and among his 
own people. Mohammed was in one 
sense no original genius. He originated 
indeed a religion, but he did it by work- 
ing old elements into new combinations, 
not by producing the elements he ac- 
tually combined. His genius was not 
thetic, but synthetic, not creative but con- 
structive, the genius of the statesman 
rather than of the prophet. As Dozy has 
well said, “ No religion is less original 
than Islam;” everything in it is old, ex- 
cept—an immense exception indeed — 
the personality of its founder. At its 
basis may be said to lie Hanyfism and 
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Judaism, especially as the latter had been 
developed by the influences of Parseeism ; 
superinduced upon these are selections 
from the ancient religion of Arabia and 
the depraved Christianity of Syria, and 
the whole is unified by the doctrine that 
Mohammed is the last and greatest of the 
prophets, the final authoritative organ of 
the divine will. 

These obligations of Mohammed to 
older systems no one now disputes. Since 
his life and book have been critically 
studied, and used to interpret and explain 
each other, the very process of his con- 
veyancing can be traced. We can see 
the gradual extension and correction of 
his historical knowledge, his improved 
use of Hebrew characters consequent on 
his improved acquaintance with them, the 
enlargement of his creed and ambitions 
and claims due to increased familiarity 
with the sources from which he borrowed. 
Thus his doctrine of God, as the One, 
the Eternal, the Almighty, the Merciful, 
the Omniscient, of the future state, with 
its heaven and hell, its rewards and pun- 
ishments, of the judgment to come, of 
angels good and evil, of Satan and his 
works, are little else than transcripts of 
those current in the Judaism he knew. 
But the extent of his obligations becomes 
evident only when looked at in detail. 
Sentences in the Koran and in his tradi- 
tional sayings agree almost literally with 
certain Talmudic verses. Thus he says: * 
“For this cause have we prescribed to 
the Children of Israel that whoso kills a 
soul unless it be for another soul, or for 
violence in the land, it is as though he 
had killed men altogether, but whoso 
saves one it is as though he saved men 
altogether ;” and the saying is an almost 
verbal translation from the tract San- 
hedrint in the Mischna. The seven 
gates which he gives to hell, the tree Er 
Zaqqum which grows forth from its bot- 
tom, whose spathe is as it were the heads 
of devils, and from which the lost shall 
eat, his personification of hell, when it is 
asked, “ Art thou full?” and it answers, 
“ Are there any more?” the idea of the 
veil that divides the people of Paradise 

* Sura, v. 35 
t 4 5 
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from the people of the fire, the prayer of 
those who live in the fire to those who 
dwell in Paradise, “Pour out upon us 
water, or something of what God has pro- 
vided you with,” and their answer, “* God 
has prohibited them both to those who 
misbelieve, who took their religion for a 
sport and a play, whom the life of the 
world beguiled ” — these are but a few of 
his adaptations or conveyances from Tal- 
mudic Judaism. What he borrowed from 
Christianity was, though less, still not in- 
considerable. Single sayings, like “ Un- 
believers shall not enter into Paradise 
until a camel shall pass into a needle’s 
eye;” names like Jesus, John, Mary, 
Zacharias ; statements as to the supernat- 
ural birth, miracles, and ascension of 
Jesus ; his doctrine of DaddschAl or anti- 
Christ (Syriac Dagg4l); his notion of the 
Holy Ghost as an angel, and indeed the 
angel who inspired him and revealed 
through and to him the divine will; his 
use of terms like /é//s, the Greek did 3oA0¢ 
— are sufficient to show that he knew and 
borrowed from at least a legendary Chris- 
tianity. But there is something much 
more extraordinary than what he took 
from these sources —namely, what he 
did not take. It is one of the most re- 
markable and significant facts in history 
that Mohammed so utterly failed to un- 
derstand the moral character and con- 
tents alike of Judaism and Christianity, 
that his apprehension of both was so 
purely external and formal. Islim con- 
sisted of five great duties — belief in God 
and his prophet, prayer, fasting, almsgiv- 
ing, and the pilgrimage to Mecca. Of 
these, four were derived directly from 
Judaism, while the fifth was an ancient 
Arabian custom, adopted possibly partly 
at the suggestion of Judaism, but mainly 
to conciliate the native antagonism to the 
new doctrine. The matter indeed is ex- 
traordinary enough, that a man should 
borrow so much from the most sternly 
ethical of religions, and catch so little of 
its ethical spisit, bring away so few of its 
ethical qualities. 

But if the doctrines of Islim, viewed in 
the light of their sources, do not allow us 
to regard Mohammed as a creative genius, 
the religion in its corporate or organized 
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form shows him to have had transcendent 
constructive genius. What he borrowed, 
with little knowledge and much blunder- 
ing, he combined into a system splen- 
didly adapted to his people and his pur- 
pose. Islam has lived — not by virtue of 
what in it was derived, but by virtue of 
what in it was original— by the system 
its prophet created rather than by the 
doctrines he appropriated. The faith of 
Islam had been impotent without the pol- 
ity of Mohammed. 

In order to make this point clear we 
must carry out our characterization of the 
religion a little further. 

1. IslAm is a Semitic monotheism, the 
latest born of the Semitic faiths, but hav- 
ing elements which it owes to the earliest. 
It is a far truer expression of the Semitic 
spirit than Judalsm. What is so named 
is not the ancient religion of Israel, but 
only a more or less philosophical or ethi- 
cal deism. When Judaism was driven 
forth from its home, without temple, or 
worship, or political organization, it 
ceased to be the religion of a nation, and 
became the creed of a scattered race, lost 
its historical continuity, and retained only 
its cosmopolitan and, as it were, portable 
elements. But Islam, in spite of its vast 
extension and intermixture with alien 
peoples and faiths, remains in its essen- 
tial character true to its Semitic origin, 
lives with its centre of gravity in Arabia, 
worships with its heart as well as its face 
turned towards Mecca. 

In nothing does. its radically Semitic 
nature come out more distinctly than in its 
notion of God. Here is expressed the 
fierce and exclusive spirit which despises 
a free and accountable monarchy, but can 
well understand and respect an absolute 
sovereiynty, whether as_ exercised or 
obeyed. Islam affirms the being and 
reign of the one God. He is essentially 
a personal and active being, standing in 
the most real and efficient relations with 
man. His authority is absolute, his rule 
universal, every man is certain to receive 
at his hands the retribution or reward he 
Geserves. The theistic conception is here 
radically unlike the highest conceptions 
of Zoroastrism or Buddhism. The former 
is a transformed and ethicized natural- 
ism ; its rival deities are the ancient gods 
of the dark and bright heaven changed 
into spiritual entities. Their conflict is 
the great point; the being and might of 
the dark are as real as those of the bright 
god. When they are absorbed or sub- 
limated into the higher deity, “ Time with- 
out bounds,” that is but the later meta- 
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physical superseding the earlier physical 
conception. Buddhism, again, rose out 
of a social revolution, and its atheism or 
nihilism is but the negation of the specu- 
lative basis on which the tyranny it hated 
reposed. That tyranny owned a multitude 
of deities; these Buddhism denied, that 
it might the better affirm an impartial 
and invariable moral order, which, with- 
out personality, or personal proclivities, 
guaranteed absolute repose to the man 
who had fairly earned it. But Islam, 
while a revolt against the old Arabian 
idolatry, was a revival of the oldest Se- 
mitic monotheism, only adapted to the 
fierce Arabian spirit, and so without the 
sublime ethics of Mosaism. Its God was 
the only true God, “the Creator and Lord 
of the worlds,” compassionate, merciful, 
almighty, the king and judge of men. But 
Mohammed, in appropriating, impover- 
ished and deteriorated the ancient con- 
ception. The Moslem knows, as few 
monotheists do, that God is one and 
great, but he does not know, like Moses, 
that he is righteous, or like the prophets 
that he is holy, or like Christ that he is 
love. Yet, in the degree that the concep- 
tion was narrowed and depraved, it was to 
the less cultured mind strengthened and 
vivified.. God, by being lowered, was 
made at once more intelligible and more 
real, and so the more able to command 
the awe and obedience of men who can 
better fear the Almighty than love the All- 
righteous, 

2. Islam is a monotheism instituted 
and authenticated by a prophet. The 
Moslem may as little doubt the mission 
of Mohammed as the unity of God. His 
faith in the latter results from his faith 
in the former. Mohammed’s position is 
unique. He is the one founder of a re- 
ligion who is also the one and only 
author of its sacred books. His Koran 
is the most absolute and authoritative of 
revelations. The Hebrew Scriptures do 
not claim an authority so exclusive and 
final. They are the work of too many 
hands, represent too many minds, to admit 
of it. Each book is one of aseries, and the 
writer assumes that God has spoken be- 
fore him, and will speak after him. The 
prophet delivers his oracle to his own 
age, and does not imagine that when he 
ceases to speak the mouth of God will be 
shut. He imagines the very opposite — 
anticipates a time when the word of God 
will come in a more perfect form to more 
perfect men. And the Christian Scrip- 
tures are much more silent as to their 


/own claims than the Hebrew, except, 
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indeed, the book that is named as by pre- 
eminence, “the Revelation.” They are 
historical, ratiocinative, hortatory, rather 
than oracular. Even Christ, though he 
claims to be the Son of God, does not 
place his words in the same relation to 
man and the future that Mohammed did. 
He took no pains to preserve his speech- 
es: he neither wrote himself, nor made 
others write. With what seemed utmost 
carelessness he flung his words into the 
listening air, making no record, causing 
no record to be made, leaving what of 
them survived in pious recollections to 
descend to later times. But the seeming 
carelessness was divinest wisdom, secured 
that men should not substitute the easy 
worship of the letter for the nobler ser- 
vice of the spirit. With Mohammed all 
was different. His ideas of what a reve- 
lation ought to be were not derived from 
the Hebrew or Christian Scriptures, but 
from the depraved Judaism, and_ still 
more depraved Christianity he knew; his 
claims were framed after their notions, 
embodied their worship of the letter. 
Allah swears by the glorious Koran; “It 
is a revelation of the Lord of the worlds,” 
come down to mortals from on high. It 
was to live forever, and be forever an 
inviolable divine authority. His word is, 
as it were, his spirit petrified, the thoughts 
of the man turned into imperishable 
stone. And so Islim is bound to the 
Koran as Christendom is not bound to 
either the Old or the New Testament, as 
indeed no other religion is bound to its 
sacred books. The Koran has frozen 
Mohammedan thought; to obey it is to 
abandon progress. 

3. Islam isa political rather than an eth- 
ical monotheism. It is, indeed, ethically 
the poorest and the lowest of the insti- 
tuted religions. It is far inferior in moral 
elevation and endeavor to Zoroastrism, in 
moral earnestness, benevolence, and pu- 
rity to Buddhism. And this is the more 
extraordinary as the older Semitic mono- 
theisms were eminently ethical. Mosaism 
had its “Ten Words,” a notable moral 
code for a people just struggling out of a 
nomadic into a settled life. The proph- 
ets were great preachers of righteous- 
ness, who enforced, by the most dread 
sanctions of their faith, clean hands, pure 
hearts, and right spirits. Christ not only 
impersonated but enjoined the noblest 
virtues, and inspired with an enthusiasm 
for goodness that made good, with a love 
of himself that involved the love and ser- 
vice of humanity. But Mohammed was, 
as we have seen, curiously deficient in 
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moral sense. While he seized with al- 
most unexampled strength the idea of a 
one God, he was curiously destitute of 
insight into the spiritual nature of man, 
and into the relation that ought to exist 
between faith and action. The religious 
duties of Isl4m are too formal, its virtues 
too simply sensuous. They spring out 
of the idea of the State or society rather 
than out of the idea of God. His first 
great duty — belief in God and his apos- 
tle — wasa condition of citizenship. The 
daily prayers, fasting, alms, and the pil- 
grimage to Mecca are in nature and worth 
more political than religious. Moham- 
med has been praised for creating in Is- 
lam the spirit of brotherhood; but many 
an ancient system or society had within 
similar limits done a similar thing, while 
centuries before Sakya Muni in India and 
Jesus in Judea had created the grander 
spirit of humanity—as great love for 
those who were not of our kind, as for 
those who were. He has been praised, 
too, for his success in making men clean 
and temperate, and he deserves it; but 
his temperance was without the fine com- 
prehensiveness of the Greek owdpostvn or 
éyxpateca, If the Moslem practises any 
religious virtue it is resignation, but he 
does it in a way that proves his blindness 
to the highest moral qualities of both God 
and man. Evil and good, sin and holi- 
ness, are ideas which Islam can hardly 
be said to possess. It is without the 
sympathy with the sorrow of man, with- 
out the insight into it and its causes, 
which made the royal mendicant and 
preacher of India so winsome as a person, 
so. powerful as a moral and reforming 
force, and which makes the divine sufferer 
of Christianity a so unique and splendid 
spiritual and ameliorative power. 

The translation of the ethical into the 
political monotheism made Islam a splen- 
did historical success, but inflicted on it 
the gravest moral disaster. Mohammed, 
at Mecca, was a prophet; at Medina, a 
statesman; he founded at the former a 
religion, at the latter a State. The reli- 
gion had three fundamental doctrines — 
(1) a supreme, sovereign God; (2) his 
government by rewards and punishments 
here and hereafter; and (3) the divine au- 
thority of the word that came through the 
prophet. Now in these there were great 
ethical possibilities, the germs of a moral 
theism akin to the one that we find in the 
Hebrew Scriptures. But Medina was 
fatal to the higher capabilities of Islam. 
Mohammed became there a king: his 
religion was incorporated in a State, and 








a State that had to struggle for its life in 
the fashion familiar to the rough-handed 
sons of the desert. The prophet was 
turned into the legislator and command- 
er; his revelations were now laws and 
now military orders or manifestoes. The 
mission of Islim became one that only 
the sword could accomplish, robbery of 
the infidel became meritorious, and con- 
quest the supreme duty it owed to the 
world, 

We may then thus describe the essen- 
tial and distinctive character of Islam. 
It is a monotheism based on and bound 
to the word of its founder; a religion 
embodied in a State. The formal are 
here as essential as the material elements. 
Faith in God is possible only where there 
is faith in his Prophet. The great duties 
of the Moslem are ceremonial and politi- 
cal, can be fulfilled without the man being 
in the proper sense moral and humane. 
It has been termed the simplest,* but 
could be described with more truth as the 
most inflexible, of all positive religions. 
A religion to be permanent must be pro- 
gressive, but to be progressive it must be 
capable of formal without essential 
change, able at once to evolve and organ- 
ize the latent spiritual, ethical, and ra- 
tional elements alike in man and society, 
assimilating the new good while expelling 
the new as well as the old evil, filling out 
and enlarging its original scheme of 
thought and life with the new wealth and 
wonders which mind is ever adding to the 
old. But the system in which the form 
is as divine as the spirit, the institution 
as the truth, is a system which can allow 
no change and no progress. Now Islam 
is an elastic spirit placed in an iron 
framework. The spirit has now and then 
struggled hard to escape from its prison, 
has once or twice almost done so; but 
the founder had done his work thorough- 
ly, and the prison was too secure. The 
progressive was sacriticed to the station- 
ary, and in things religious the stationary 
becomes the stagnant. Failure was per- 
haps inevitable: success might have 
spared the religion of Islam, but must 
have doomed the religion of Mohammed. 

We are nowin a position to understand 
and exhibit the action and interaction of 
the theology and polity in Islam, their in- 
fluence on each other, on the development 
and behavior of the religion, on the sys- 
tems and States it has formed. And here 
it is necessary clearly to recognize what 


* Dozy, Hist. des Musulmans d’ Espagne, vol. i., 
Pp. 13. 
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has been already intimated, that Moham. 
med left behind, not simply a book, but a 
State, not only a doctrine to be believed, 
but a polity embodied in an actual and 
active empire. He was at once a prophet 
and a king, became a king because he was 
a prophet, made his prophecies the basis 
of his regal authority, but used his regal 
power to enforce his prophetic claims. 
The sudden birth of the polity, while it 
arrested the growth of the ethical spirit, 
and secularized what of it was spared, 
secured to Islam an organized existence, 
a corporate being as a compact and ag- 
gressive State. The immediate result 
was one of the most extraordinary tri- 
umphs in history. The Arab tribes, 
hitherto divided by ceaseless and bloody 
feuds, were fused into a united and en- 
thusiastic brotherhood. A multitude of 
wandering hordes, who distrusted and 
even hated each other, and who had never 
owned obedience to any king or emperor, 
were suddenly by the creative word of 
one man built into a complete and well- 
knit political organism. The theocracy 
which had been the dream of the Hebrew 
prophet, became a reality in the hands of 
the ignorant and sensuous Arabian. He 
was the vicar of God, the divine word 
and will incarnate; his simplest sayings 
had a divine authority, his aims a divine 
sanctity. Heruled in a spirit and manner 
which the wild Arabs could thoroughly 
understand. If his oldest friend denied 
his claims and defied his authority, he 
was shown no mercy ; if his worst enemy 
became a disciple, he was treated as a 
friend. He was at feud with every man 
or clan that refused faith or submission. 
Where he conquered he levied tribute, 
where his supremacy was acknowledged, 
protection was granted. When he died, 
a most unwonted peace reigned in Arabia, 


‘his religion seemed to have created unity 


and conquered hate; and an army was 
waiting to be sent into Syria to bring the 
Gentile infidels into obedience to the new 
faith. The religion that lived an unpros- 
pering and precarious life so long as it 
depended on the prophetic word alone, 
became an aggressive and victorious 
power so soon as it was embodied in a 
State. 

In order to estimate rightly the nature 
and active spirit of the Mohammedan 
State, we must note two things —the in- 
fluence of the personal conduct and char- 
acter of the founder on his religion, and 
the historical importance of the society 
he founds. Buddha has become the deity 
of Buddhism. He is the ideal of all its 
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virtues; the source of all its light; the 
impersonation of the qualities his people 
most love and admire. The grand aim of 
the Buddhist is to attain a perfection like 
Buddha’s. And Christ’s personal power 
is a matter of familiar experience. Men 
who have fallen from faith in dogmatic 
Christianity, feel a charm thrown over 
them by the beautiful harmony, soft 
strength, exalted and lovely purity of 
Christ. The last thing men lose, as the 
first thing they gain, is love of him. Per- 
haps his personal influence is at this mo- 
ment the one really strong power that 
holds Christendom to its belief. And as 
is the founder of a religion, so is the 
society he founds. It is as nearly as 
possible his multiplied and more or less 
perfect image. Buddha, the ascetic and 
preacher, makes preachers and ascetics. 
His faith is a faith that spreads by 
preaching, and by the manifestation in 
the preachers of their master’s spirit. 
Christ, the teacher come from God, the 
non-political rabbi, who renders to Caesar 
the things that are Czsar’s and to God 
the things that are God's, creates a society 
or kingdom of the truth, which lives by 
faith and grows by teaching. Christianity 
penetrated the Roman Empire without 
questioning its authority, without assault- 
ing its government. The earliest Chris- 
tian missionaries, innocent of political 
aims and ambitions, lived but to teach the 
truths they had received. 

And the law that has operated in other 
religions operated also in Islam. Mo- 
hammed’s personal influence has been 
enormous. His good and evil qualities, 
his enthusiasm for his great idea, his 
fanaticism against idolatry, his treachery, 
cruelty, self-indulgence, and sensualism 
have all powerfully acted on Mohamme- 
dan conduct and character. And his so- 
ciety or State was the mirror of his mind. 
In it he was supreme. And as he was 
the ideal man, his State became the ideal 
State. It was the duty of the individual 
and the society to possess the faith and 
realize the aims of the Prophet —to real- 
ize them, too, in the Prophet’s way. The 
dependence on him, on his written or re- 
ported word, was absolute. The Koran 
was soon found to be insufficient for the 
needs of the State, and had to be supple- 
mented by the Sunna, —z.z., the record of 
those sayings and acts of Mohammed 
which oral tradition had at first preserved. 
The second is as authoritative as the first, 
and makes the imitation of the Prophet’s 
conduct and character a duty as absolute 
as the belief of his word. 





Mohammed thus left a highly organized 
religion. It had a sacred book, which 
was the final and infallible word of God. 
It had oral traditions, a complete picture 
of the living and speaking man, as sacred 
as the written word, It hada State which 
he had constituted and drilled in the work 
it had todo. And these all stood in the 
most vital and organic relation to each 
other, penetrated by the faith in the unity 
of God. The first result of Mohammed's 
death was the paralysis of his system. 
The apostasy was general, and it seemed 
as if the State must die with its founder. 
But the converts he had made in his 
earlier and nobler period rose to the oc- 
casion. The splendid sincerity of his 
first disciples is the most invincible proof 
of his own. He was to them in word and 
act the revealed will of God. What he 
had designed to do, they must accom- 
plish. The army he had intended for 
Syria was sent into Syria. It soon re- 
turned victorious, and the spirited for- 
eign policy acted as a vigorous tonic 
on home politics. Arabia rallied to the 
green banner of the Prophet, and rushed 
to the conquest of the world. Persia, 
Syria, Egypt, northern Africa, fell each 
an easy prey to its sons, and they car- 
ried, with a swiftness almost incredible, 
the faith in the divine unity eastward 
to the Hindu Cush, and westward to the 
Atlantic. 

A much more extraordinary thing than 
this rapid conquest was the rapid devel- 
opment of the Mohammedan polity, and 
its application to the conquered peoples 
and lands. The success was so great as 
to be almost disastrous; the sudden ex- 
tension of the State might well have 
proved its ruin. But the ideal of the 
Prophet was wonderfully adapted to the 
changed conditions, and the State, which 
here means the religion, was saved. The 
empire of the Arabs, as illustrative of the 
polity and theology of Islam, comes be- 
fore us in three great divisions, (1) under 
the first four caliphs, the successors who 
had been companions of Mohammed ; (2) 
under the Ommayades ; (3) under the Ab- 
basides. The capital of the first was 
Medina, the second Damascus, of the 
third Bagdad; and the changes of place 
were significant. The significance may 
be thus represented: the first empire 
was true to the spirit and purpose of Mo- 
hammed; the second was but the veiled 
revival of the ancient Arabian feuds and 
paganism ; the third was the revolt of the 
Persian against the Arabian mind. The 
effects of these successive developments 
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on Islam and its polity we must now at- 
tempt to exhibit. 

1. Islam under the first four caliphs, 
the successors who were also the compan- 
ions of Mohammed. The empire at this 
period was, as Kremer says,* “ nothing 
else than a great religio-political associa- 
tion of the Arabian clans for general rob- 
bery and conquest under the religious 
banner of Isl4m, and with the watchword, 
‘There is no god but God, and Moham- 
med is his apostle.’” It was but an ap- 
plication to the world of the system he 
had set a-going in Arabia. The caliph 
was the successor, “the vicar of the 
apostle of God;” his soldiers were his 
missionaries. Religion and State were 
identical, every civil act was sacred. Su- 
preme religious involved supreme regal 
dignity. The same man interpreted and 
applied the divine laws, written and oral, 
controlled the army, administered the 
finances, led the prayers, and directed the 
consciences of the people. The policy of 
the period stands impersonated in Omar. 
He is the greatest of the companions of 
Mohammed — possibly did more for the 
success of the faith than its founder. He 
combines, as it were, the parts of its 
Peterand Paul. He is as impetuous and 
outspoken as the first; as far-sighted, 
courageous, independent, as loyal to con- 
science and truth as the second. He re- 
bukes and remonstrates with the Prophet 
when others dare hardly dissent in si- 
lence ; he develops with the severest logic, 
and applies with the most daring consis- 
tency, the principles of his master. The 
State income was held to be the property 
of the faithful, and to exist for their be- 
hoof. The Prophet had distributed four- 
fifths of the booty taken.in wars, retaining 
but a fifth for his own and State purposes. 
Their conquests enormously enriched the 
Arabs and the empire. The movable 
goods that were captured were divided on 
the Prophet’s principle between the army 
and the State, but the lands of the con- 
quered were not allowed to be so divided. 
lf a country capitulated, the people were 
permitted to hold their lands, but had to 
pay both a poll and alandtax. Ifacoun- 
try was vanquished, and had to surrender 
without conditions, the lands became the 
State’s, but the people were allowed to 
remain as tenants, their rents going into 
the imperial exchequer. The vast wealth 
which came to the State from these vari- 
ous sources was, after Mohammed’s ex- 
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ample, distributed among the believers, 
It was theirs; they were brethren.. A 
census was taken, an order of merit estab- 
lished, and according to it each man, 
woman, or family received. The idea was 
generous; the creation of a noble reli- 
gious enthusiasm. Kremer says,* “In 
ancient Asiatic empires, as in the Roman, 
there had been general enumerations of 
the people, but every such census was 
only intended to introduce harder condi- 
tions and heavier taxes, and to prevent 
any forlorn lambkin of the human flock 
escaping the shears of the tax-gatherer. 
Omar took his census for an opposite 
purpose, in order that there might from 
the State income be distributed to all 
those who believed the Koran the share 
that the then prevalent opinion held to be 
their rightful due.” But while the act 
stands alone in civil history, it does not 
stand alone in religious. Communism 
seems to the new-born religious society 
but the proper social expression of its 
brotherhood. Islam was but illustrating 
on an immense scale, and in a civil form, 
the action of principles that Buddhism 
and Christianity had each in its own way 
also illustrated centuries before. 

But much more was necessary than an 
equitable division of the spoil; the peo- 
ple had to be preserved from conquest 
and from its more obvious dangers. Con- 
quest scattered the faithful. They were 
spread over many countries. They might 
settle, marry, be absorbed into the older 
population, lose their faith, and be lost to 
it. Orthey might be enervated by foreign 
influences, weakened by frequent subdivi- 
sions and new interests, be too far and too 
long distant from the seat of empire, the 
home of the Prophet, and the birthplace 
of theirfaith. Soit was necessary that the 
polity should be so interpreted and applied 
as to secure the purity and unity of the 
brotherhood. It had to be _ protected 
against dispersion and division. And 
hence it was decreed that no Moslem Arab 
could possess or cultivate the soil in any 
conquered land. He was not to build or 
purchase a house in any city. He was not 
to learn or use any foreign speech, or imi- 
tate any foreign costume or custom. The 
distinction between the races and the 
religions was emphasized to eye and 
heart; the Moslem was made to feel a 
conqueror, a soldier, and a superior, living 
among subject peoples while his home 
was elsewhere. And Arabia was as jeal- 
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ously guarded against alien taint as her 
sons. She was made a holy land, sacred 
to God and his Prophet. In it there was 
to be no religion but Islam. Every idola- 
ter, every Jew and Christian, must, even 
though of Arab blood, leave the conse- 
crated soil. It was to bear none but the 
soldier missionaries of Mohammed, to be 
asource whence the pure and undefiled 
faith could perennially flow. The son of 
the desert loves his home, thinks that the 
city depraves man, and bears but sickly 
and feeble children. Andso the purity of 
the desert was to guarantee the purity at 
once of the faith and the brotherhood ; the 
Arabian air, polluted by no alien or infi- 
del breath, was to nurse and inspire the 
men who were for the glory of Islam to 
conquer and rule the world. 

But what of the subject peoples? The 
Arabs had qualities that might have made 
them good governors. They were chival- 
rous, generous, open-handed, qualified by 
their native tendencies and instincts to be 
nobler masters than the men who ruled 
the exhausted empires of Persia and 
Rome. But the religious difficulty or 
temper did not allow the native spirit free 
play. Soit was decreed that the religions 
that had sacred books, Judaism, Chris- 
tianity, and Zoroastrism, might, as Mo- 
hammed had declared, be tolerated. And 
tolerated they were, but on what terms? 
The Christians were to build no new 
churches or monasteries, were not even 
to repair those that had fallen into decay. 
They were to allow the Moslem soldiers 
to be quartered for ‘three successive 
nights, if necessary, in their churches; to 
erect no cross on spire or turret; toshow 
no sacred or religious book in a street 
where Moslems were; never to sing or 
pray aloud in the churches when any were 
near; to bury in quiet places, and avoid 
public processions. They were not to 
attempt to make proselytes, to imitate the 
Arab dress or manners, to sit while a 
Moslem stood, to ride while one walked, 
or to hold one as aslave. They were not 
to speak Arabic, bear Arabic names, grave 
Arabic words or characters upon their 
signet rings, or instruct their children in 
letters. And if any one of these condi- 
tions was violated, the conqueror was free 
to do as he willed with the disobedient 
person, city, or province. 

This polity represents the Mohamme- 
dan spirit in its purity and strength. It 
was the creation of the men who best 
knew the Prophet, who had been made by 
him, who were possessed by his ideas and 
fanatically loyal to his memory and pur- 
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poses. We have here the ideal doing its 
utmost to command the actual; a later 
age will show the actual assuming com- 
mand of the ideal. Whena faith is young 
enough to inspire self-forgetful enthusi- 
asm, the disciple lives for his master; 
when it is old enough to have learned pru- 
dence and studied profit, the master is too 
often made to live for the disciple. It is 
a true instinct that makes a religion seek 
its age of greatest purity in its hour of 
freshest life. Our deepest controversies 
are but controversies as to the interpreta- 
tion of Christ and new-born Christianity ; 
our apostolic is our golden and ideal age. 
And as with us so with the Mohammedan. 
The lives of the successors, who were also 
the companions, of Mohammed are his 
Acts of the Apostles; their letters and 
laws his canonical Epistles. His faith 
has its highest, because its purest, expres- 
sion in its earliest age. The polity of 
Omar is the ideal of Mohammed applied 
to the conquest and government of the 
world. 

2. Islam under the Ommayades. In 
Omar the attempt to realize the political 
or theocratic ideal culminated; his death 
marks the beginning of many changes. 
Personal ambitions and aims began to 
emerge, and found room enough for the 
most vigorous life. While Mohammed 
had lived, he had been a most absolute 
autocrat. He was the impersonated au- 
thorityof God. The believers were broth- 
ers, but he was the absolute master of 
their minds and lives, maker of them, not 
made by them. But once he was dead, 
the brotherhood remained; no man could 
claim pre-eminence, he could only receive 
it. The community alone had the right 
to say who should rule it; the vox populé 
was here the vor Der. In the day of 
small things the choice was easy, the 
most trusted friends of the Prophet were 
well known. But success and time made 
the choice increasingly difficult. Othman, 
Omar’s successor, was elected, and ruled 
in the spirit of the old clanship rather 
than in that of the new faith. His suc- 
cessor was Ali, the Prophet’s son-in-law. 
Ali’s election revived old feuds and caused 
new wars, which resulted in his death. 
His adversary and successor was the 
son of Abu Sofian, Mohammed’s oldest 
and bitterest enemy, latest convert and 
coldest friend. But he was the repre- 
sentative of the ancient aristocracy of 
Mecca, and so in the new caliph its pre- 
scriptive rights were vindicated. He was 
a capable enough man, and had the skill 
to make the office hereditary in his house, 








A forced convert is not always a gain, a 
good enemy may be better than a bad 
friend; and the original sin of their forced 
conversion adhered to the house of Om- 
maya. Of the thirteen caliphs it gave to 
Islam, there was but one a saint, and he 
was “a sair saint for the crown.” The 
others were but ill-disguised heathens, 
luxurious, bibulous, unfaithful to both the 
real and the ideal aims of their office. 
Where the man who is at once prophet, 
priest, and king is bad, the people can 
hardly be good. Sudden wealth means sud- 
den waste. Conquest enriched the Arabs ; 
riches created luxury; and luxury is fatal 
to a pure enthusiasm, either religious or 
martial. The ancient ideas ceased to 
penetrate the polity; it was administered 
less as a religion and more as a civil sys- 
tem. The State was no longer a commu- 
nal brotherhood. The revenues were 
raised for the court, not distributed among 
the faithful. Arabia was not guarded as 
of old; Medina was forsaken for Damas- 
cus. The democratic, communistic, and 
puritanical elements of the polity were 
thus eliminated; and while their theo- 
cratic base remained, it was without the 
old stability and strength. 

Into the causes of this change it is 
neither necessary nor possible to inquire 
here. It is enough to say that the deep- 
est cause lay in the essential nature of the 
religion. It was too much a civil polity, 
too little an ethical faith, it existed more 
as a sensuous form than as a moral force. 
The Moslems themselves recognized the 
distinction here implied, as the following 
tradition may show : — 


Once the Angel Gabriel came in the form of 
an Arabian to Mohammed and placed himself 
so that his knees touched the knees of the 
Prophet. Then he said : 

“ Apostle of God. What is Islam?” 

“Tt is,” answered Mohammed, “to confess 
that there is no God but Allah, and that I am 
his apostle, offer the prescribed prayers, give 
alms, fast in the month Ramadhan, and per- 
form the pilgrimage as often as possible.” 

“You are right ; and what is Iman?” 

“Tt is that you believe in God, in His angels, 
in His Book, in His Apostle, in the day of 
judgment, in the predestination of the good 
and the evil.” 

“ You are right ; and what is Ihsan?” 

“Tt is that you serve God as if you saw Him ; 
for although you do not see Him, He sees 
you.” * 


The first represents the religion which 
the polity incorporated; the second its 
more, and the third its most, spiritual 


* Dozy, Het Islamisme, p. 120 
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forms. In historical order, the highest 
was, as already indicated, the first, the 
lowest the last. Mohammed’s earliest 
converts were converted to his simple 
sublime monotheism, but his latest were 
simply received into his State, naturalized 
by a merely external act. The faith was 
everything to the former, but its accidents 
too often satisfied the latter, and allowed 
the ambitious to use the enthusiasm and 
organization which the Prophet had cre- 
ated, for their own selfish ends. 

But the period of political decline was 
also a period of theological activity. In 
it schools were formed that were destined 
to exercise a powerful influence on the 
history of the Mohammedan States, and 
the evolution of Mohammedan thought. 
The rise of dogma is always a great mo- 
ment fora religion, indeed almost as great 
as the moment of its birth. It marks the 
hour when reason awakens, and turns its 
eye upon the face of faith. It marks, too, 
the beginning of the conflict in which 
reason strives to make faith reasonable, 
and no conflict could be more fruitful of 
good or ill for the future. 

Mohammedan thought had a glorious 
future before it; and as it was for cen- 
turies to hold aloft the torch of science, 
and light the world through its dark ages 
into a brighter day, we may as well mark 
the conditions under which it was born 
and began its career. In Islim, itself the 
creation of an ignorant man and people, 
there was no spirit that could have created 
sweet and reasonable science. It gave 
without doubt an enormous impulse to 
the Arabian mind, but the impulse was 
political rather than intellectual. Mind, 
indeed, quickened in one faculty is quick- 
ened in all, and the Arabian mind was 
wonderfully enlarged by the larger world 
it so suddenly confronted. But it was 
thus made receptive rather than creative: 
the mind that created the science of the 
Arabs was not the Arab mind. The cap- 
tive has before now led his captor into 
captivity. 

Grzecia capta ferum victorem cepit. 


The Arabs had never been thinkers ; they 
had the whole art of thinking to learn. 
In Syria and Persia they found peoples 
who had known many faiths, many sys- 
tems, who had latent and expressed ideas, 
habits, and tendencies of thought formed 
by centuries of culture. Many of these 


passed over into Islam, but did not be- 
come in it as the sensuous, unreflecting 
Arab. They studied the new faith with in- 





tellects trained to other systems, through 
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inherited thoughts and modes of the spirit 
that make its atmosphere and set its ob- 
ject in dim or distinct outline before the 
eye. Two notable things, often  illus- 
trated in the history of religions, are the 
influence of an old race upon a new faith, 
and the influence ofa strong and flexible 
and growing faith upon a fresh and un- 
formed people. Of the latter the action 
of Christianity on the Teutonic nations is 
an example; of the former the action of 
Persia on Islam. The Persian had al- 
ready exercised immense influence on 
other faiths. Judaism, in its doctrine of 
good and evil, of angels, of the resurrec- 
tion, in much of its symbolism and in its 
methods of interpretation, had been made 
to feel the force and fascination of the 
Magian mind. So had Christianity in the 
sects that stood midway between it and 
heathenism, on the one hand, and Judaism 
on the other. Gnosticism, with its theo- 
ries of the abyss, the 7Ajpwya, the zons, 
with its hatred of matter and love of the 
spirit, which alone could know; Mani- 
cheism, with its crude and convenient 
dualism, its attribution of all evil to mat- 
ter, of all good to spirit — were, it may be 
said, irruptions of the Persian mind with- 
in the domain of forming and half-formed 
Christianity. But its most signal and 
complete victory was within Islam. Into 
the monotonous and prosaic system of the 
Arabian it introduced the wealth of its 
own rich and fantastic and pantheistic 
mysticism, a mysticism enriched not sim- 
ply by the ancient native wealth, but by 
the speculations of the more distant Ori- 
ent. Then, as Islam was more generous 
to the men of alien blood on its intellect- 
ual than on its political side, they were of 
the brothers that studied rather than of 
those that ruled, the Church, as it were, 
offering a freer path to a profession and 
preferment than the State. The Arab 
was jealous of the alien in the court, but 
not in the school. Hence, in the region 
of thought, the foreign became the cre- 
ative mind; while the faith was made in 
Arabia, the theology was made in Syria 
and Persia. under the influences from the 
dead and living that there reigned. As 
the Arab historian, Ibn Chaldoun, said, 
“The majority of those who, to the great 
advantage of Islim, taught and preserved 
the sacred traditions were Persians, and 
the same is true of our systematic theo- 
logians and commentators on the Koran.” 
What the Greek and Latin minds did for 
Christian thought and polity, the Syrian 
and Persian did for Mohammedan. Then, 
too, the classical philosophy, driven from 





the last refuge of its fallen fortunes in 
Greece, had found what of a home it 
needed in the land of the once hated Per- 
sian, and with his fall remained to the 
Arab. Into his schools it passed, lived 
its old self under new forms and condi- 
tions, giving to his thought critical and 
scientific method, receiving from it a new 
and noble impulse. And then Islam tol- 
erated Judaism, Christianity, and Par- 
seeism, or rather the many curious sects 
that, living under one or other of these 
names, had grown out of the intermin- 
gling of the Indian, Persian, and Judo- 
Christian faiths. Their schools co-existed. 
Damascus, the seat of Mohammedan 
authority and thought, was also the great 
Christian school of Syria. In Babylon 
the Jew, the Manichee, and the Moslem 
lived and discussed together. The prob- 
lems of the one school became those of 
the other, and into the Koran ideas were 
interpreted that would have puzzled or 
shocked the untutored mind of the 
Prophet. Simple sentences became the 
symbols of abstruse thoughts, native to 
the Greek or Syrian but alien to the Arab 
intellect. Here, as elsewhere, the book 
was made to prove a system it had not 
produced, and texts were turned into 
proofs of what the mind had given rather 
than what it had received. The theistic 
ideas of the Semite and the scientific 
ideas of the Aryan, were brought into 
new and living relations, and the com- 
bination was the creative germ of the 
new, as distinguished from the ancient, 
world of thought. 

The theological schools that now arose 
became the factors of important political 
changes. The identity of the theology 
and the polity made thought a great prac- 
tical force. Ghazzali says: “ Just as men 
must have a prince to rule them, so the 
prince needs a law to rule him.” Most 
true, but if the man who interprets the 
law may interpret it, not only so as to 
show how the prince ought to rule, but 
whether he has any right to rule at all, 
the consequences to the prince may be 
more serious than agreeable. And it was 
characteristic of Islam that its earliest 
theological were its deepest political prob- 
lems, concerned the person, rights, and 
authority of the ruler. There were two 
great schools which may be termed re- 
spectively the theo-autocratic, and the 
theo-democratic. The one had as its 
basis the divine authority of the Prophet 
and the revelation he created, the other 
the divine rights and relations of the 
State he instituted. The first took its 








stand on the supremacy and inspiration 
of Mohammed; argued that these implied 
divine favors and gifts, infallibility of 
word and deed, that the rights he pos- 
sessed he could transmit, that he had 
transmitted them to his son-in-law Ali, 
and his descendants. The second took 
its stand on the notion of brotherhood; 
argued that the Prophet had declared all 
Moslems brothers, that the brothers had 
the right to say who should rule them, 
that the property of the State belonged to 
them, and that each ought to receive from 
its treasury the share his services and 
merits deserved. The former school, 
which became the Shi’ite sect, was essen- 
tially Persian, the latter, which became 
the sect of the Chafigites, as essentially 
Arabian. In Persia theories of apothe- 
osis had a congenial home; there the 
ruler had been a more or less deified 
despot. In Arabia the Bedouin was a 
democrat, allowed no man to be his ruler 
by divine or hereditary right, made by his 
own act the only chief he could conde- 
scend to obey.’ 

3. The growth of these schools proved 
fatal to the house of Ommaya. The one 
hated it because it had usurped a position 
and authority that were held to be the in- 
alienable rights of the Prophet’s family, 
the other hated it because it had usurped 
powers and possessions that were held to 
be the inalienable property of the people. 
It offended against the theory that mag- 
nified the person and kin of the Prophet 
by the supersession and treacherous de- 
struction of his descendants; it offended 
against the theory that magnified the 
community by its abolition of the elective 
caliphate and the appropriation to its own 
use of the communal wealth. The more 
these theories spread the more insecure 
became the empire of the Ommayades. 
And so the evolution of theological 
thought irresistibly tended to create polit- 
ical revolution. In it the Persian was 
victorious. His doctrine of apotheosis, 
investing the Prophet with divine dignity 
and honor, carried the descendants of his 
uncle, Abbas, to the throne, and so the 
Persian avenged his defeat by the Arab, 
by translating his own thought into the 
speech and system of the Prophet. The 
veiled pantheism of Persia superseded 
the revived paganism of Arabia, and by 
introducing a whole army of minor deities 
or saints, modified and softened the rigid 
deism which had awed and satisfied the 
Semites of the desert. 

To attempt to carry the discussion fur- 
ther would take us far beyond our avail- 
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able limits. Enough has been written to 
show the place of polity in Islam, the 
necessity of considering and handling it 
not simply as a monotheism, a religion 
based on a simple and rudimentary theol- 
ogy, but as a theocracy, a theism incar- 
nated in a political system. Its burning 
questions have all been connected with 
the structure or nature of this system, 
the forms and agencies under and through 
which its political being and ideals were 
to be realized. These have stirred, still 
stir, its fiercest fanaticism, have created 
its sects, occasioned its bloodiest intes- 
tine feuds, inspired its foreign and mis- 
sionary wars. These questions divide 
the Mussulman world of to-day, agitate it 
with strange hopes of a Messiah, a de- 
scendant and heir of the Prophet, who 
comes to fulfil his work. It is a delusion 
to imagine that the sultan of Turkey is 
the Moslem Pontifex Maximus. The 
one-half of the Mussulman world does not 
recognize him; the other half doubts his 
authority, and is at any moment prepared 
to deny it. They do not forget how he 
came by it, and that he does not fulfil any 
one of the conditions necessary to a true 
caliph. It came to him in consequence of 
the conquest of Egypt by Selim I., in 
1516. That ambitious and warlike sultan 
captured the last of the Abbasides, and 
carried him t> Constantinople. There he 
was constrained or persuaded by the 
bribe of his freedom and an annual pen- 
sion to hand over his title and office to 
Selim, and ever since the Turkish sultans 
have claimed and have by a section been 
acknowledged to be the successors of 
Mohammed, and head of his orthodox 
Church. But the acknowledgment was 
never universal, and was always largely 
dependent on victory attending the ban- 
ner of the Prophet. The caliphate of the 
sultan is too purely political, is without 
the theological basis which could alone 
give it legitimacy and authority to the 
conscience of the truer Islim. He owes 
it neither to the voice and votes of the 
faithful, nor to his descent from the 
Prophet or the Prophet’s family or tribe, 
but to the skill of his diplomacy and the 
success of his sword. And these forma 
rather insecure basis for a great religious 
claim, especially in the eyes of those who 
will not forget that the man who makes 
it is an alien, while they strongly believe 
that the man to whom alone it can belong 
of right must be of their own blood. 
The sultan of Turkey may indulge in 
Panislamic dreams, but he will never real- 
ize them. The world of Islam is too 
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deeply divided, and too deeply divided 
about him, to be unified and vivified by 
him. His caliphate is to the sections 
most radically opposed, alike to those 
most loyal to the Prophet and to those 
most loyal to the people, to the men who 
most love the holy book, and the men 
who most love the holy land, a deep of- 
fence, an act of worst usurpation. Ev- 
erywhere throughout Islim the passions 
and aspirations and hopes are at work 
that create a revival or a revolution in 
religion, but where these are strongest 
Turkey is least loved, the sultan’s author- 
ity either little regarded or openly denied. 
In an historical religion, fanaticism al- 
ways assumes the form of a return to the 
primitive type; and at this moment the 
true believers in Mohammed turn from 
the exhausted and depressing present to 
seek their ideal in that inspiring period 
of the past when their faith lived in new- 
born purity and victorious strength; and 
then they lift their eyes to the future, in 
the fond hope that one of the Prophet’s 
blood shall come, in the Prophet’s name, 
mighty to save. 
A. M. FAIRBAIRN. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 
(continued) 


“T HOPE, after this, you won’t go on 
howling about your bad luck, Marescal- 
chi,” growled Lord Salford, as they parted 
at the corner of St. James’s Street. 
“ Never saw a fellow hold such cards in 
my life!” 

“ Good-night,” answered Philip curtly, 
too sick at heart and disgusted with the 
whole business to resent the very un- 
founded accusation brought against him. 

He hurried home, and, letting himself 
in with his latch-key, stole up-stairs, op- 
pressed by that guilty sensation which 
even the least henpecked of husbands 
must experience in coming in between 
three and four o’clock in the morning. 
A thread of light proceeding from be- 
neath the drawing-room door did not 
serve to diminish this feeling of compunc- 
tion. He turned the handle softly, and 
peeped in. Fanny was lying in her arm- 
chair beside the empty fireplace, fast 
asleep. Her head had fallen back a little, 
and Philip could not help noticing how 
sharp the outline of her chin, which had 





once been so prettily rounded, had _ be- 
come. There were lines, too, about the 
corners of her mouth, and she moved 
uneasily in her sleep, uttering, every now 
and then, a low moan which went straight 
to the listener’s heart. He drew nearer, 
and stood looking down upon her. One 
of her hands was hanging down by her 
side; the book which it had held had 
fallen from it on to the floor. It was not 
Lindley Murray nor the “ History of En- 
gland,” as of yore; it was a child’s pic- 
ture-book, which Philip remembered to 
have bought, some weeks before, in the 
Burlington Arcade. He picked it up, 
and put: it on the table beside a small 
heap of broken toys, a photograph, anda 
curl of fluffy golden hair that were lying 
there; then he laid his hand gently on 
the sleeper’s shoulder. 

She woke with a violent start, and, 
knitting her brows, looked about her for 
a momentin a scared, puzzled way. ‘Oh, 
Philip, is that you?” she said at last. 
“You were so long in coming, and | fell 
asleep; and now the fire has gone out, 
and you will be cold. 1 am so sorry!” 

Then she caught sight of the little col- 
lection of treasures on the table, and 
swept them hastily into her work-basket. 
It was an unlucky movement. Philip, 
who, a minute before, would have been 
ready to drop on his knees before this 
poor little neglected wife of his and im- 
plore her forgiveness, understood the 
meaning of it—the withdrawal of confi- 
dence and tacit reproach that it implied 
— and was offended. 

“T am not cold,” he answered; “but 
you are, and no wonder! You really 
must give up this ridiculous habit of sit- 
ting up till 1 comein. It is not often that 
I am so late as this; but it would be im- 
possible for me to promise to be at home 
at any given hour; and I can’t have you 
making yourself ill by doing without your 
proper amount of sleep. Don’t do it 
again, there’s a good girl.” 

“Very well, Philip,” answered Fanny 
meekly. 

“ And look here, Fan,” continued Phil- 
ip, feeling that he was behaving rather 
badly, and therefore the more out of hu- 
mor, “I do think you might try to stop 
grieving over what can’t be helped. If 
you mourn from now to the last day of 
your life, you won’t bring the poor little 
man back: and what good does it do you 
to make others uncomfortable and wretch- 
ed?” . 

Fanny shook her head, and made no an- 
swer. The tears were running down her 
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cheeks; but she had turned her back to 
Philip, and was staring at the black cin- 
ders in the grate; so he did not see this, 
and thought her obstinate. 

“Oh, I'm awfully hard-hearted, of 
course,” he cried impatiently. ‘I ought 
not to leave you alone all night and all 
day; but I can’t helpit. My good girl, 
don’t you see that you simply drive me 
away? I should go mad if I were to sit 
here by the hour together without daring 
to open my lips.” 

Fanny burst suddenly into loud weep- 
ing. “Oh, I wish I was dead too!” she 
exclaimed. “I wish I was!—I wish I 
was! You don’t care for me any more — 
I have known it for a long time, and I 
don’t blame you— what is there to care 
for in me? Only I wish I could go to 
baby. I feel as it he #us¢ want me; and 
nobody wants me here. Perhaps, if | 
prayed very hard to die, God would let me 

0.” 

“Hush, hush, my dear!” said Philip, 
passing his arm round her waist and draw- 
ing her head down on to his shoulder; 
“you mustn’t talk like that, and you must 
never say again that I don’t care for you; 
because it isn’t true. 1 spoke crossly to 
you just now, and I am sorry I did; but 
you don’t know how many things I have 
to worry me. Come, now, don’t cry any 
more, Fan, and let us kiss and be 
friends.” 

Fanny allowed herself to be soothed and 
comforted, like the child that she was ; and 
Philip went on. 

“You are upset and off your balance 
altogether, you poor little soul. You ought 
to get away, and have a complete change. 
You would like that, wouldn’t you? You 
would like to get out of this dismal, chok- 
ing town into the fresh air?” 

Fanny drew in her breath. “ Oh, bow 
I should like it! But we can’t go, can we, 
Philip?” 

“ Why not? I am sick of London my- 
self, and I should ask for nothing better 
than to shake off the dust from my shoes 
against it, and depart —at all events fora 
time. Signora Tommasini was mention- 
ing Italy to me to-day ; do you remember 
how we used to talk of going to live in 
Italy? What should you say to Florence, 
now? Do you think a fine warm sun and 
blue skies would bring the roses back into 
your face?” 

A pink flush had already mounted into 
Fanny’s cheeks, and her eyes had grown 
brighter. “I don’t think I should mind 
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where we went,” said she; “any place 
would suit me that suited you, dear — any 
place, except this dreadful London. But 
Italy!—oh, it would be like Heaven! 
And perhaps, if we were there — per- 
haps —— ” 

“Well?” 

“ Perhaps —don’t be angry, Philip,” 
murmured Fanny, glancing up into his 
face as she twisted one of his coat-buttons 
nervously between her thin fingers ; “ but 
I was thinking that perhaps, if we were 
there, you wouldn’t have such a great 
many friends, and then _ 

“ And then I shouldn’t always leave you 
to your own devices, as I have done 
lately. Ah, Fan, I have been a selfish 
brute, I’m afraid; but I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf now, and we’ll forget all 
our troubles, and go and live in Arcadia 
— you never heard of Arcadia, did you? 
Well, my dear, it’s the place where the 
Dresden china shepherds and shepherd- 
esses live when they’re at home —a de- 
lightful country, where it is always spring, 
and the sheep trot about with broad 
blue neckties on, and everybody goes to 
bed at sunset, and love is eternal, and 
latch-keys are unknown. You won't dis- 
cover it in your atlas; but I dare say you 
and I may manage to find our way there, 
if we try.” 

Philip went on talking this pleasant 
nonsense until he succeeded in making his 
wife laugh for the first time since her 
great sorrow. He was perfectly sincere 
at the moment, and was greatly enamored 
of the notion of escape from all the vexa- 
tions and vanities of a cold-hearted me- 
tropolis ; but of course, when he thought 
it over in the prosaic daylight, he per- 
ceived that nothing short of a miracle 
could render such escape possible. Who 
was to defray the cost of a journey to 
Florence? Who was to pay the trades- 
men’s bills? Above all, who was to pay 
Lord Salford? 

So, although he continued to talk in a 
vague way about Italy, no preparations 
for immediate departure were made; but 
he did so far redeem his promise of turn- 
ing over a new leaf that for ten successive 
days he contrived to reach home before 
midnight, and he was so kind and thought- 
ful and like his old self that, during those 
ten days, poor Fanny lived in a fool’s 
paradise. It was a sort of St. Martin’s 
summer; the last gleam of pale sunshine 
that was to fall upon a life which had 
hardly had its fair share of brightness. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
FREE. 


PHILIP MARESCALCHI, like some other 
adventurers who have thrown the dice 
with Fortune for more important stakes, 
had a vague confidence in his star. He 
had so often been upon the verge of a 
catastrophe, and had been preserved just 
in the nick of time by some lucky accident 
or other, that he more than half believed 
that chance must have a favor for him, 
and that in his case the worst would never 
really come to the worst. In luck, and 
out of luck — that was his theory of life; 
and the one state must in the long run 
follow the other, just as the red must 
eventually follow the black at roulette. 
But now fora long time his star had been 
under a cloud; one stroke of bad luck had 
been succeeded by another, and at last 
the dreaded climax came. 

“Look here, Marescalchi,” said Lord 
Salford, meeting him one morning at the 
club and taking him aside; “ this sort of 
thing’s utter rot. You haven’t paid me 
for Lord knows how long, and all the 
time I’ve got to pay other fellows, don’t 
you see? If you can’t settle, say so, and 
then | shall know where I am.” 

“1 don’t know what you mean,” said 
Philip; ‘of course I shall settle. I 
haven't got the money in my waistcoat 
pocket. One hardly expects to be dunned 
in this way.” 

“] ain't dunning you,” returned the 
other. ‘“ All I know is that when I lose, 
I have to pay; and I don’t see why other 
fellows shouldn’t do the same. Of course 
if they can’t pay, they can’t. Only, when 
that’s the case, I think it ought to be 
known.” 

“ All right; you shall have your money 
in two or three days,” answered Philip 
desperately. “You don’t expect me to 
sit down and write you a cheque straight 
off the reel, I suppose.” 

Lord Salford smiled in a_ peculiarly 
exasperating manner, stuck his hands in 
his pockets, looked up at the ceiling, and 
whistled a tune. ‘“ Let’s see,” he said 
presently; “this is Wednesday. Shall 
we say Saturday morning?” 

Philip nodded, left the club, and walked 
straight off to Signora Tommasini’s hotel 
with the resolute step of a man who has 
made up his mind to have a tooth out, 
and feels that the sooner the operation is 
over the better. There were, as he plainly 
perceived, but two alternatives open to 
him: he must apply either to the signora 
or to Margaret; and he chose the course 
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which seemed likely to be productive of 
the least misery to himself. 

The signora was at home and alone; 
and in the course of about an hour Philip 
had made his predicament fully known to 
her. He did not at once state the object 
of his visit, nor disclose the whole amount 
of the sum which he would have tovraise 
by hook or by crook before the Saturday 
morning, but allowed these details to be 
drawn from him little by little, bewailing 
himself bitterly the while, calling himself 
by many opprobrious epithets, and vow- 
ing that he would have nothing to do with 
Lord Salford for the future. When he 
had quite done, the signora, who had lis- 
tened to some parts of his recital with a 
rather grave face, thanked him for having 
fulfilled his part of what she was pleased 
to call their agreement. 

“JT told you I would help you,” said 
she, “and 1 will, with all my heart. On- 
ly, to be candid, I did not think you would 
want quite so much at one time. I don’t 
say that to blame you, or because I shall 
have any difficulty in providing you with 
what you require, but because it will be 
necessary for me to see my stockbroker 
before I can give it to you.” 

Philip groaned dismally. 

“ Now, now, now,” said the signora, 
“you are not to make a fuss about it. 
What is money meant for except to be 
spent? And surely I, who have not a 
near relation in the world, may invest my 
money as I think fit. But, for all that, I 
am a woman of business; I know what 
things are worth, and I mean to have an 
equivalent for my loan.” 

Philip looked interrogatively at her 
broad, good-tempered face. 

“You say,” she continued, “that you 
don’t intend to play cards with Lord Sal- 
ford any more. Now you are in my pow- 
er, and I shall make you go further than 
that. You must give up play altogether.” 

“ My dear Signora Tommasini, you may 
impose any conditions you please upon 
me, except that. If I give up cards, how 
in the world am I to repay you your 
loan?” 

“You will repay me, with interest at 
the rate of five per cent., when you are 
receiving as large a salary as I am now. 
1 look upon your voice as excellent secu- 
rity; but I am not going to allow you to 
encumber the property any further. See 
what a woman of business lam! There 
is no occasion for you to thank me,” she 
added, as Philip began, rather shame- 
facedly, to stammer out some expressions 
of gratitude. “It is true that 1 am doing 
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you a small service; but I am giving my- 
self a great deal of pleasure at the same 
time.” 

This singular woman was_ radiant. 
Nothing could be more obvious than that 
she was about to make a free gift of a 
sum which very few people in England 
could part with and not miss; but we 
mortals are so constituted that even the 
most clear-sighted of us can easily be 
brought to shut our eyes to humiliating 
facts, and it is by no means certain that 
Philip did not leave the house with an 
impression that the signora knew what 
she was about, and was placing her mon- 
ey, if not advantageously, at least se- 
curely, 

Two days later he called upon her 
again, by her request, and found her wait- 
ing for him, with a cheque for four figures, 
duly written out and signed, before her. 

“It’s all wrong, you know; I have no 
business to be taking this from you,” said 
he, at the same time allowing the slip of 
paper to be thrust into his hand. 

“Give it back to me, then,” she an- 
swered calmly. “Perhaps, after all, I 
should do better to invest it in the funds.” 

“]T am quite sure you would,” said Phil- 
ip, with a long face; and he held out the 
cheque, which, however, the signora did 
not take. 

“No,” she said; “it would not be 
worth while to trouble my broker again. 
As you have got it, you may as well keep 
at” 

“And suppose I were to drop down 
dead to-morrow?” 

“I should still have enough left to buy 
mourning with. And, besides, I hope I 
should be too sorry for the loss of my 
friend to think much about the loss of 
my money.” 

Philip sighed deeply, but pocketed the 
cheque. “I don’t know how or why it 
is,” he remarked meditatively, “ but wom- 
en have been awfully good to me all my 
life. I believe you are superior to us 
men in every way. You are certainly 
more generous than we are.” 

“ And less just,” said the signora, with 
a laugh and a shrug of her fat shoulders. 
“ Bah! weare generous to-day and shabby 
to-morrow. Take care how you let a 
woman get you into her power. That is 
good advice; but it is thrown away upon 
you, for you will always be in the power 
of some woman, my friend.” 

“You told me the other day that I was 
in yours,” observed Philip, smiling. 

“So you were, for the moment; and did 
I not take advantage of my opportunity ? 
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But I am what they call donne diablesse ; 
I wish you may never fall into worse 
hands than mine.” 

“ So do I, with all my heart,” answered 
he fervently. 

Lord Salford, to his evident surprise, 
was paid in full on the following morning; 
and, as Philip descended the steps of the 
club, after discharging his debt, he prom- 
ised himself that he would hardly take the 
value of his subscription out of that es- 
tablishment for the future. Henceforth 
his evenings should be spent at home. 
From card-playing he was debarred by a 
promise which he was determined to 
keep; and he resolved also to renounce 
evening parties, or at all events only to 
attend such of them as it would be really 
wrong, in view of ultimate professional 
advancement, to neglect. 

“IT see the woods of Arcadia looming 
in the distance, Fan,” he said, the same 
night, to his wife, after dining contentedly 
with her off burnt mutton chops and rice- 
pudding ; and she smiled faintly, and an- 
swered, “ Do you, dear?” in that patient, 
pathetic way which had lately become 
habitual to her. 

Perhaps it was the removal of the press- 
ure of debt from his mind, perhaps it 
was his increased leisure, that enabled 
Philip to notice something which he might 
have noticed long before, and which now 
began to cause him serious anxiety. 
Fanny was growing paler and_ thinner 
every day; she had no appetite, slept very 
little, and, in spite of all efforts to appear 
cheerful, there was a listlessness in her 
every movement which would have told 
its own tale to a less observant spectator 
than her husband. He, now that his 
tardy apprehensions had been roused, 
was even more alarmed than the occasion 
seemed to warrant, and would not listen 
to her assurances that there was nothing 
the matter with her. He insisted upon 
calling in the doctor, who, after a some- 
what lengthy examination, had no very 
satisfactory report to give of his patient. 

“ There is not any definite disease,” he 
said; “but I should be wrong if I did 
not warn you that there may be some- 
thing definite before long. In cases of 
this kind drugs are of very little service. 
I have, however” —and here the usual 
two half-sheets of note-paper scrawled 
over with hieroglyphics were handed to 
Philip. ‘“ What l aed advise,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “would be complete 
change of air and scene. You should 
take Mrs. Marescalchi down to the sea- 
side, or, better still, to the Continent. 
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Italy, for instance, would be a good coun- 
try to go to at this season of the year. 
In her present state, a chill might be a 
serious matter.” And so forth, and so 
forth. 

As soon as the doctor was gone, Philip 
went straight into his dressing- room, 
locked himself in, and gave way to de- 
spair. At that moment he felt firmly 
persuaded that Fanny was going to die, 
and the bare idea of such a catastrophe 
overwhelmed him with grief and remorse. 
‘There had not been much sympathy be- 
tween them of late, and it was not so very 
long since he had been lamenting his folly 
in having ever married her; but for these 
very reasons his pain was the greater now. 
He was in no mood for self-scrutiny ; but 
if he had got to the bottom of his emotion 
he would have found that it was not so 
much the dread of his possible loss as 
intense pity for Fanny herself that was 
bringing the tears into his eyes. Death 
was to Philip the greatest of all possible 
ills, the one misfortune for which no con- 
solation could be found, the end of every- 
thing. If he had been offered his choice 
between death and penal servitude for life 
he would have accepted the latter alterna- 
tive without an instant’s hesitation, and 
immediately begun calculating his chances 
of getting out on a ticket-of-leave. And 
if, indeed, this terrible thing should hap- 
pen to poor Fanny, would it not be ina 
great measure his fault? What evil spirit 
had prompted that doctor to mention the 
word Italy? Italy! as if a journey to 
Italy were as simple a thing as taking a 
hansom to Oxford Street! What inhu- 
man brutes doctors were! “ Idiot that I 
was!” thought Philip; “why, while I was 
about it, didn’t 1 ask the signora for an- 
other thousand pounds, instead of telling 
her the exact amount that I had to hand 
over to Salford the next day? I can’t go 
back to her and ask her for more now. 
No, hang it all, | can’¢ do that. And my 
poor little Fan must die because I haven’t 
the money to pay for railway-tickets! 
There’s Meg — but she sent me money 
only a week ago; and what excuse could 
I make?” 

At this moment there came a tap at 
the door, and presently Fanny herself 
entered. 

“Philip,” said she quietly, “the doctor 
thinks I shall never get any better, 
doesn’t he?” 

“Never get any better!” cried Philip, 
immediately assuming an air of great 
cheerfulness; “my dear child, what rub- 
bish have you been taking into your head? 
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He says there is nothing in the world the 
matter with you.” 

Fanny smiled. “You need not be 
afraid of telling me,” she said; “I don’t 
mind.” 

“T do, though, whether you do or not 
—at least, I should mind. But I give 
you my word of honor that he assured me 
you had no disease at all, and one can't 
die without a disease, can one? What 
he said was that you were out of sorts 
and wanted a change. He spoke of the 
seaside, or —well, he suggested Italy, 
oddly enough.” 

And then Philip broke out into lamen- 
tations. Italy, he said, was out of the 
question. He had not liked to say so 
before ; but he had been thinking it over, 
and he had found that Italy would be 
altogether beyond them. He had been 
careless and extravagant, and there were 
a number of small bills hanging over him 
which he could not well leave the country 
without paying. And, worse than that, 
the money-box was pretty nearly empty. 
He was going on to express much self- 
reproach; but Fanny interrupted him, 
and relieved him greatly by saying that 
she, too, had been thinking things over, 
and that she had come to the conclusion 
that she would not at all care about Italy 
justnow. There was no pleasure in trav- 
elling when one was out of health, and 
she dreaded the fatigue; and, in short, a 
week at Margate, if that could be man- 
aged, would suit her a great deal better. 

Philip had not contrived to deceive her, 
but she was perfectly successful in de- 
ceiving him. Her first glimpse of his 
face, as she came into the room, had 
shown her his distress, and it was not to 
be thought of that he should distress 
himself on her account. She therefore 
addressed herself to the task of convinc- 
ing him that her illness was an imaginary 
one; and the task was easy enough, see- 
ing that he asked nothing better than to 
be convinced. Perhaps he suspected that 
the activity which she displayed during 
the next few days was the result of an 
effort, that her loquacity was scarcely nat- 
ural, and her laughter a little forced; but 
what then? If she was struggling to free 
herself from the state of lethargy into 
which she had sunk since the child's 
death, so much the better. Was not her 
sickness, after all, rather one of the mind 
than of the body? Women were like 
that; their spirits always told upon their 
health. It did not take Philip long to 
reach the point of laughing at his first 
fears, 








In the course of the following week he 
took Fanny down to Margate according 
to her wish, and the effect of the change 
was so speedily beneficial as to be almost 
startling. Margate is hardly what most 
people would consider a cheerful spot in 
the winter time; but the clear air, the 
broad stretch of sea, and the sight of the 
breakers tumbling in were full of life and 
refreshment to a country-bred girl, who 
for twelve mortal months and more had 
had nothing but bricks and mortar to 
look at and only the smoke-laden atmo- 
sphere of Londonto breathe. It chanced 
also that there came in this month of 
February, as there often does, a fortnight 
of mild, spring-like weather, so that it 
was even possible to sit out on the sands 
in the sunshine, and, if the bathing-ma- 
chines had not been hauled up out of 
sight, it would not have seemed an abso- 
lutely outrageous thing to contemplate a 
dip in salt water. There was now no 
longer any occasion for Fanny to make 
believe. The fresh breezes brought the 
color into her pale cheeks; she felt her 
strength returning day by day; she was 
able to take long walks with the best and 
kindest of husbands; insensibly she was 
becoming reconciled to her great sorrow ; 
she, too, began to see glimpses of the 
woods of Arcady. Doctors are not al- 
ways reassured by these very rapid im- 
provements, which have something in 
common with the quick rise of the barom- 
eter after a fall; but neither Philip nor 
Fanny knew much about doctors and dis- 
ease, anc were as anxious as everybody is 
to keep such subjects out of their minds. 

It was a very pleasant and a very suc- 
cessful holiday, as far as it went; but it 
did not go very far, nor could it last very 
long. Lack of money; the remonstrances 
of Steinberger, who could not for the life 
of him understand what his pupil wanted 
to do at Margate at that season of the 
year; a sudden shift of the wind into the 
north-east, with flying grey clouds and 
cat’s-ice in every puddle —all these things 
combined to sound the recall, and to warn 
the wanderers that London, though it 
might have been forgotten, had not moved 
from its position, and was waiting to re- 
ceive them back into its grimy embrace. 
That bleak north-easter accompanied 
them on their homeward journey ; it made 
its way through the ill-fitting windows of 
the railway-carriage, chilling the travel- 
lers to their bones ; and it was the means 
of providing poor Fanny with a very 
definite complaint in the form of a sharp 
attack of bronchitis. 
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For a short time after their return to 
Conduit Street it seemed as if this attack 
was not likely to prove a serious one ; but 
afterwards the symptoms became more 
acute, and it was soon evident that the 
patient was in for a long and perhaps 
dangerous illness. 

“Ah,” said the doctor, who had again 
been summoned; “you ought to have 
taken my advice, Mr. Marescalchi; you 
ought to have left England. I warned 
you, as you may remember, of the risk of 
these spring winds.” 

“It is a pity that you did not insist 
more upon the point,” said poor Philip 
meekly; “but there is not much good in 
talking about that now. The question is, 
will she get over it?” 

“ Now, my dear sir,” remonstrated the 
doctor, who was certainly a very irritating 
person, “ what an unreasonable thing that 
is toask! How can I possibly tell what 
turn an illness may take? Your wite’s 
age should be in her favor; on the other 
hand, her state of debility is such that — 
that, in short, we must consider it an anx- 
ious case. Careful nursing may do much 
for her.” 

This latter need was supplied by the 
advent of Aunt Keziah, who now once 
more took up her abode under Philip's 
roof; and it must be said for Aunt kKe- 
ziah that she came out strong under the 
circumstances, sitting up all night, taking 
but a few hours’ rest during the day, and 
absolutely refusing all professional as- 
sistance. 

“None of your ’orspital nurses for me,” 
cried she, with the inveterate prejudice of 
her class. ‘ No stranger shall come near 
my sister’s child so long as I have the 
use of my arms and legs, and that’s flat. 
So you'll be so good as not mention 
the subjeck again to me, Philip, if you 
please.” 

Philip no longer objected to be ad- 
dressed by his Christian name. He was 
a great deal too miserable to pay attention 
to such trifles, and Mrs. Webber herself 
was moved to pity a man whom she se- 
cretly despised by the sight of his utterly 
woebegone aspect. He was not allowed 
to be much in the sick-room, where in 
truth he did no good and only got in the 
way; he could not bring himself to go 
out, and probably the hours that he spent 
in these days, standing at the window of 
the dingy drawing-room in Conduit Street 
and staring blankly at the passers-by and 
the cabmen on the stand below, were the 
most wretched of his whole life. He told 





Mrs. Webber that he only wished he were 
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dying too; and though she did not believe 
him, she was sorry for him, and she con- 
fided to the landlady, with whom she had 
struck up a friendship by the bedside of 
the sufferer, that she would say for that 
nevvy of hers that he had a feeling heart. 

It was not, however, in the man’s na- 
ture to grieve long after this fashion. A 
slight improvement in Fanny’s condition 
afforded him an excuse for recovering his 
spirits, for declaring that she would pull 
through nowand be as well as ever again, 
and for resuming his neglected singing 
lessons. Throughout her long illness he 
alternated thus between the depths of 
despair and extravagant hopefulness ; but, 
as time went on, the latter became his 
usual state of mind. It was so much 
pleasanter to hope than to despair, and, 
as Mrs. Webber sagely remarked, hope 
was a thing as did harm to nobody. 

Philip, then, began to go about and to 
see his friends much as before. He 
looked in at the club occasionally; had 
Walter Brune to dine with him once or 
twice, “lest Meg should fancy that some- 
thing had happened,” he said to himseif; 
he called at certain houses where he did 
not wish to be forgotten, and was per- 
suaded to sing at a few afternoon enter- 
tainments. One person, however, he 
persistently avoided. It has passed into 
a proverb that the surest way to lose sight 
of a friend is to lend him money ; but it 
was not an overburdening sense of obli- 
gation alone that caused Philip to steer 
clear of Signora Tommasini, inventing 
Heaven knows how many cunningly de- 
vised fables to account for his neglect, 
and despatching them to her by post. 
He was afraid that if he were to find him- 
self alone with this sympathizing and 
generous ally, she might get his secret 
out of him. His nerves, he knew, were 
not to be depended upon at this time, and 
a kind word might cause him to betray 
himself in a manner which he would prob- 
ably afterwards regret. Philip had seen 
more of women than of men during his 
life, and had perhaps learnt to understand 
some of their peculiarities. He hardly 
believed in the common report that the 
signora harbored matrimonial designs 
upon him; but at the same time he felt 
very sure that she would not be pleased 
to hear that he was already married. 
Therefore he judged it best to keep out 
of danger’s way. 

Meanwhile Fanny was growing slowly 
better. Better, that is, in a certain sense; 
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up. Those who watched her said that 
she would be up in another week; then, 
when that time had elapsed, they put the 
event off for yet another week, and after 
that the subject of her leaving her bed 
was dropped altogether. She herself was 
well aware that she would never leave it 
alive ; and one morning she said as much 
to Philip, begging him not to be angry 
with her for telling the truth. 

Philip, nevertheless, made a great show 
of being angry, scolded her for giving 
way to gloomy fancies, pointed out that, 
if she were as ill as she supposed, she 
would never have got over the bronchitis, 
and declared that she was doing all that 
she could to retard her recovery by allow- 
ing herself to think that there was any 
doubt about it. But she laid her thin 
hand on his arm, looking up at him depre- 
catingly, and his voice died away. 

“We can't always go on pretending, 
can we, dear?” said she. “I know you 
will be sorry at first; and I should like to 
stay with you —for some things. But I 
don’t mind going. Before I was so ill— 
at the time just after dear baby died —I 
used to be very miserable, and sometimes 
I fancied that you — well, that you did not 
care for me quite so much as you once 
did. But that is all over, and we won't 
talk about it. I used to be wicked enough 
to think that you would be rather glad to 
get rid of me; 1 don’t think that now. 
But, Philip, while I have been lying here 
I have thought over a great many things, 
and I can see that it is better — oh, ever 
so much better!—as it is. You will 
think so, too, some day.” 

Didn’t he almost think so already? 
The question flashed across Philip’s con- 
sciousness, and was gone before he had 
time to fix it there. 

“Some day,” Fanny went on, “you will 
see that it would have been impossible 
ever to change me into a lady. Though 
I think I ave improved a little,” she 
could not held adding; “I don’t leave 
out my h’s now, do 1?) And my hands 
are not red any more — but perhaps that 
is because I am so ill.” 

“Fan!” exclaimed Philip, half laugh- 
ing, half crying, “you are the greatest 


goose that ever lived. You break my 
heart when you talk like that. Did I 


ever accuse you of not being a lady?” 
**No, dear,” she answered considering- 
ly; “1 don’t know that you ever did. 
But of course I thought about it a good 
deal; and then Aunt Keziah used to go 


for, although all risk from the bronchitis /on about silk purses and sow’s ears. 
was over, she was still too weak to get| Poor Aunt Keziah! we should have had 








to cut her, I suppose; and I don’t think I | 
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could have borne to do that. 
knows how good and kind she has been 
to me all this time.” 

*hilip dropped on his knees by the side 
of the bed, exclaiming, “Oh, hush, my 
darling! you are not going to die; you 
are not going to have any more trouble. 
I will work all day for you, and you shall 
have everything you can wish for, and 
your Aunt Keziah shall be welcome when- 
ever she chooses to come to us, if only 
you will get well and be my own bright 
little Fan again.” 

Perhaps he would not have been so 
overcome, perhaps he would not have 
said so much as this, if he had not felt 
that there was no hope. Fanny, for her 
part, was notat all overcome. She looked 
at him half wonderingly and with a great 
kindness and pity, as she passed her 
wasted hand over his hair. Already the 
hand of death was upon her, and she saw 
the world with the clear eyes of those who 
are passing forever beyond the reach of 
its pettinesses. She understood her hus- 
band better now than she had ever done 
in the happy days that were past; but she 
did not love him the less because she un- 
derstood him. There was a certain help- 
lessness about the man which endeared 
him to all women, and made them hate to 
see him suffer, even though they might 
know that his suffering would not last 
long. 

“It is much better as it is,’ she re- 
peated. “We have had a very happy 
time together, my dear, and there’s noth- 
ing to regret—no quarrels nor cross 
words; nothing, except baby’s death. 
And now I am so glad —oh, so g/ad that 
1 have not left him behind me.” Her face 
lighted up and the tears came into her 
eyes, as she thought of this. “And, 
Philip, you must not make yourself miser- 
able about me after I am gone. You must 
see plenty of people, and be always busy ; 
and then, after a time, if you wished —if 
you thought that you re 

She broke off, and glanced up inquir- 
ingly. 

“| mean, if you ever thought of marry- 
ing again, you must not suppose that I 
should mind. I think I should like you 
to have some one to take care of you; | 
think, perhaps, some day, you will marry 
that Nellie Brune whom you used to talk 
to me about sometimes. Your people 
rather wished it, didn’t they ?” 

* My people?” said Philip, “1 have got 
nopeople. Meg— Mrs. Stanniforth, you 
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kind, I believe; but I don’t want to mar- 
ry Nellie —oranybody. Besides, she has 
no money.” 

“ Hasn’t she?” said Fanny dreamily. 
“ But you will make money; and it would 
never do for you to marry a woman for 
the sake of her fortune; she would find it 
out, and then you would both be miser- 
able. No, you will marry Nellie Brune; 
and you needn’t tell her anything about 
ine, and so it will all pass away and be 
forgotten.” She repeated several times 
“all be forgotten —all forgotten.” 

Philip stood silently watching her for 
along time. Once or twice she mur- 
mured Nellie Brune’s name, and once or 
twice his own, and so fell asleep with a 
smile upon her lips. 

After this day many weeks elapsed dur- 
ing which Fanny grew apparently neither 
better nor worse. She suffered no pain, 
slept a great deal, and during her waking 
hours seemed quite content to lie stilland 
listen to Aunt Keziah, who had produced 
a well-thumbed Bible, and would read 
long extracts from it in a loud, unmodu- 
lated voice. Seeing her so calm, Philip, 
too, became easierin mind. The violence 
of his first grief had spent itself, and was 
beyond his recalling; he began to admit, 
as Fanny had done, that all was for the 
best. Acquiescence in the inevitable was 
with him not so mucha part of philosophy 
as of nature, and when one thing was past 
hoping for, he could not for the life of 
him help turning his eyes towards some- 
thing else. There even came a time when 
he almost wished for the end of the pres- 
ent state of affairs. The doctor appre- 
hended no immediate danger, would not 
yet say that the case was an absolutely 
hopeless one, thought it quite possible 
that his patient might linger on through 
the spring and summer months, and so 
forth ; and in the mean time Philip’s bills 
were mounting up; Margaret was writ- 
ing anxious and urgent letters, begging 
him to come down and see her, if it were 
only for a few days; Walter Brune, too, 
seemed to suspect that there was some 
mystery afoot. Perhaps it was hardly 
strange that Philip should half long for 
the liberty that might be so near. He 
only half longed for it; he was ashamed 
of the thoughts that would sometimes 
force their way into his mind, and a chance 
word or look from Fanny sufficed to 
convert him, for the time, into as heart- 
broken a husband as Aunt Keziah could 
have wished to contemplate. 

After all, he had not long to wait for the 
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come suddenly, though, in truth, nothing 
could have been more gradual than its 
approach. Little by little the dying wom- 
an’s brain had been giving way, for some 
days she had scarcely recognized anyone 
and had been somewhat excited at times, 
“talking a deal of rubbitch,” as Mrs. 
Webber said, and asking constantly for 
her baby to be brought to her. Still, it 
was not supposed that she was much 
worse than she had been until one even- 
ing when she began to complain of being 
cold, and nothing that they could do would 
warm her; and then Mrs. Webber, who, 
as she mentioned with a sort of pride, 
“had seen many a one die afore now,” 
knew what was coming. 

“ She'll go off quite quiet, you’ll see,” 
said this person of experience, nodding at 
Philip, who was holding Fanny’s hand, 
“they mostly in general do. There’s 
some as die hard, as you might say, and 
there’s some as die easy; there’s them as 
is ready to meet their Maker, and them as 
didn’t ought for to feel so. But, lor, dear 
me! when it comes to the last, ’tis much 
the same with them all.” 

But Philip was not listening to the 
results of Mrs. Webber’s observations, for 
he had felt a sudden pressure of his hand; 
and now Fanny’s eyes were opened wide, 
she was looking at him in a troubled way, 
and was evidently: trying to say some- 
thing. He bent down his head to catch 
any faint whisper that might pass her 
lips ; but all at once her voice came back 
to her, and she spoke quite loud, though 
with long pauses between the words. 

“Dear—I wanted to say—I’m so 
sorry — I let the fire out — that night.” 

“ She’s a-wandering, poor dear!” said 
Aunt Keziah. But Philip understood 
what that fond and foolish little wife of 
his was thinking of. With her feet upon 
the very brink of the dark river, she had 
been confusedly trying to examine her 
conscience, and it had accused her of no 
worse offence than this. 

Those were her last words. She closed 
her eyes as soon as she had uttered them; 
and so faint was her breathing that 
neither of the bystanders could have told 
the precise moment at which her heart 
ceased to beat. 

They buried her beside her baby in the 
saddest, dreariest cemetery in the world, 
not excepting Pére-la-Chaise. A fine, 
drizzling rain was falling while the brief 
rite was hurried through; and as Philip 
turned away from the grave he shuddered 
from head to foot, muttering, “I shall 
never be able to come back here again.” 





“JT don’t think as you ever will come 
back, sir,” said Mrs. Webber quietly. 

Mrs. Webber was quite respectful now ; 
and if there was any sarcasm in her 
speech, it was only sarcasm of that defer- 
ential kind which inferiors may permit 
themselves to use towards their superiors. 
Philip was Mr. Marescalchi again now; 
he was no longer her nephew, no longer a 
man over whom she had the smallest 
hold; and, being a sensible woman, she 
recognized the change. 

Philip walked hastily out of the bury- 
ing-ground, and hailed the first hansom 
that he met. The sun burst out as he 
was whirled through the crowded streets 
back to London, back to the world, back 
to life and liberty. He tried to feel un- 
happy, but he could not. His spirits rose 
in spite of himself; a great weight was 
off his mind; he was free! When he 
reached Conduit Street the blinds had 
been drawn up, the sun was streaming 
through the open windows into the shabby 
little drawing-room, which had been swept 
and made tidy during hisabsence. There 
was nothing here to remind him that he 
had ever been a husband and a father; all 
poor Fanny’s things had been carried 
away by Aunt Keziah; Aunt Keziah her- 
self was gone back to Islington, never to 
cross his path again. He was like the 
widower in the ballad, “a youth light- 
hearted andcontent.” Truly his star had 
been favorable to him. He had done a 
foolish thing, but no disgraceful one. At 
that moment Philip was not very far from 
thinking that he had had such wonderful 
luck because he had deserved to be lucky. 
Would not any one who had heard the 
history of his relations with Fanny have 
said that he had behaved like a gentleman 
throughout? How many men would have 
married a girl from a confectioner’s shop? 
How many, having married her, would 
have remained true to her from first to 
last, risking detection for her sake, risk- 
ing ridicule, risking social ruin, and hardly 
giving so much as a thought to these 
dangers? 

Then, while he yet exulted, there came 
upon him a sudden and complete revul- 
sion of feeling. He remembered that he 
was alone; that it was not in the least a 
question of what others might say of 
him, but of what he might be able to say 
of himself to himself. For one moment 
he saw the truth — saw that he was glad 
that Fanny was dead; glad that that 
kind and faithful heart would never flutter 
with delight again when he came home at 
night to recount his triumphs; glad that 








he should never again throughout all 
eternity hear the sound of the childish 


laughter which had once been so sweet to | 


him. He saw that he had never really 
cared for her—nay, that he had never 
really cared for any single person or thing 
in the wide world but himself. 

There is something so hideous, so re- 
volting in utter selfishness that it is a 
very good thing indeed for some of us that 
it usually brings mental blindness with 
it. Philip was so scared by the spectre 
which he had raised that the thought of 
spending an evening alone with it was 
one that he could not by any means face. 
Therefore he dined at his club, and after- 
wards went to the opera, where he saw 
and spoke to Signora Tommasini for the 
first time for many weeks. 

“IT have been ill,” he said shortly, in 
answer to her pertinacious inquiries as to 
where he had been during all this long 
interval; and she believed him, for, in 
truth, his face looked pale and drawn, 
and he seemed altogether unlike himself. 


From The Scottish Review. 
THOMAS CARLYLE’S APPRENTICESHIP.* 


THERE is probably nothing in literary 
history so remarkable as the sudden reac- 
tion of feeling which was caused by the 
publication of Mr. Carlyle’s “ Reminis- 
cences.” The prejudice against him 
which had been excited by the peculiarity 
of his style, the boldness of his utter- 
ances on social and political questions, 
and the uncertainty of his attitude in re- 
lation to religion, had all but disappeared 
long before the date of his death. Sig- 
nal evidence of its disappearance had 
been given so early as 1865, in his elec- 
tion to the lord rectorship of Edinburgh 
University, and in the ovation which he 
received when, in the spring of the fol- 
lowing year, he delivered his inaugural 
address in presence not only of the col- 
lege dignitaries and of representatives of 
Scottish literature, but of grave divines of 
the Free and other Churches, who came 
in gown and hood to do him homage. 


* Thomas Carlyle. A History of the First Forty 
Years of His Life, 1795-1835. By James ANTHONY 
Frovupe, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford. In Two Volumes, with Portraits and Etch- 
ings. London, 1882. 

Reminiscences by Thomas Carlyle. Edited by 
James ANTHONY FRoupg. In Two Volumes. Lon- 
don, 1881. 

Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of Herr 
Teufelsdrickh. Ain Three Books. By ‘Tuomas Car- 
LYLE, 
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From that date to the time of his death, 
his influence over the minds of his fellow 
countrymen deepened and extended, till, 
as the end approached, his fame mellowed 
into a reverent love which accorded to 
the old man living at Chelsea a place 
among the sages, if not among the saints, 
of history. Every sentence he could be 
induced to write was eagerly read, copied 
into all the newspapers and commented 
on in their leading columns. People’s 
editions of his works were called for and 
scattered broadcast over the land. When 
he attained his eightieth birthday he was 
greeted by an address to which were ap- 
pended the most illustrious contemporary 
names in politics, in literature, in science, 
and in theology; and a medal was struck 
to commemorate the event. When at 
last, and in a good old age, he was gath- 
ered to his people, the universal interest 
awakened was as when kings die. Tono 
one would the gates of the national sanc- 
tuary, where we treasure up the dust of 
those who have served us best, been more 
gladly opened: and it is no exaggeration 
to say that when the little group of chosen 
friends stood by his grave in the church- 
yard of Ecclefechan, among the February 
snows, the whole nation uncovered as 
mourners. The tributes paid to the dead 
were peculiarly affectionate —criticism 
was disarmed and his right toa place in 
the foremost ranks was unquestioned, 
From every town and hamlet the pulpit 
brought the well-worn offering of a fu- 
neral sermon and cast it on his tomb. 
Men found in his own words the fittest 
expression of their feeling, and spoke of 
how “the changeful life picture ... had 
suddenly become completed and un- 
changeable” — how it had “been dipped 
in the wzther of the heavens and shone 
transfigured to endure even so forever; ” 
of how “the week-day man, who was one 
of us, had put on the garment of eternity 
and become radiant and triumphant.” 

In less than a month the “ Reminis- 
cences” appeared. Whispers as to their 
existence had gone abroad, and eager 
expectancy was aroused. This, to some 
extent, accounts for the disappointment 
with which they were received. It was 
acknowledged that they were deeply in- 
teresting; that the greater portion of 
them could have been written by no fee- 
bler hand; and that as material for wise 
biography, they were beyond all price. 
But published by themselves, and, as a 





whole, they hardly seemed to sustain the 
|reputation of the author of “ The Dia- 
{mond Necklace,” “The French Revolu- 
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tion,” and the “ Life of Sterling.” As 
contributions to literature they are great, 
though not so great as a nation mourning 
the loss of her greatest had expected 
them to be. Every wise man, however, 
would have welcomed even the unfinished 
productions of the master hand, if they 
had brought no disenchantment with re- 
gard to him whom venerable age and hon- 
orable death had transfigured to our eyes. 
But it was distressing to have the curtain 
of the retirement in which the sage had 
so long elected to live rudely drawn aside, 
and to have the great preacher of the 
worth of unconsciousness and silence re- 
vealed in the guise of one morbidly nurs- 
ing, and incontinently telling his grief. 
Carlyle had never paraded his personality. 
Except in the * Sartor Resartus’’ —and 
even that is not avowedly, though it is 
really autobiographical — he had not told 
the world anything of his outer or of his 
inner history; and now we found our- 
selves taken all at once into his most 
immediate confidence. We were intro- 
duced to the secrets of his. domestic life; 
we saw him at his worst in his sorrow 
and bitterness of soul. We could not of 
course expect that when biography came 
forward to perform its function, “the 
week-day man” would continue to wear 
“the garment of eternity ” in which death 
had clothed him; but we were entitled to 
expect that atleast the old week-day rai- 
ment would be restored, and that he would 
not be utterly unclothed. 

But the disenchantment was mainly due 
to the apparent recklessness with which 
other people are spoken of in the “ Rem- 
iniscences.” There were many who, in 
their enthusiasm for Mr. Carlyle, had 
been accustomed to regard the few who 
were admitted to his friendship with feel- 
ings akin to those with which the Queen 
of Sheba regarded the attendants on King 
Solomon, “ Happy are thy men, and happy 
are these thy servants, which stand con- 
tinually before thee and hear thy wis- 
dom.” It was now felt that if Mr. Car- 
lyle’s friends had enjoyed an exceptionally 
great privilege, they were paying for it an 
exceptionally heavy price. He is not 
more reticent as to their domestic rela- 
tions than as to his own. He is painfully 
candid, if not contemptuous, in dealing 
with their character and conduct. It 
seemed hard that because he had gone to 
his grave, a multitude of inoffensive peo- 
ple who had lain in theirs for many years, 
should be exhumed and have their bones 
exhibited to pitiless gaze. There are sav- 
age lands in which, when a great man 
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dies, they honor him by the sacrifice of a 
multitude of people of inferior grade. We 
were more than willing that Mr. Carlyle 
should have due honor in his sepulture ; 
we were not prepared to see reputations 
immolated on his tomb. 

The publication of the personal criti- 
cism in the * Reminiscences” might be 
justified, in so far as it deals with public 
men. In such chapters as that on Cole- 
ridge in the “ Life of Sterling,” Mr. Car- 
lyle allowed hianself great freedom in 
dealing with the reputation of men whose 
names are public property. His estimate 
of Coleridge’s talk may be deemed too 
contemptuous ; but the fact that that talk 
was an acknowledged power in the liter- 
ature and thought of England, made it 
fair matter of criticism, even on the part 
of one who had been admitted as a guest 
to hear it. On this principle little fault 
can be found with the freedom of treat- 
ment to which Edward Irving for exam- 
ple is subjected — even if there were not, 
as in the paper on Irving there is, a spirit 
of brotherly kindness pervading the 
whole. It would surely, however, have 
been desirable to suppress criticism, even 
of public men, which is so laconic — so 
little careful to give a reason for itself — 
as that which we find applied to Sir James 
Graham, who is described parenthetically 
as “a baddish sort of man.” And even 
if Mr. Carlyle did not value so highly as 
most of us do the genial humor in the 
essays of Elia, which has helped to make 
the world a little brighter, if not much 
wiser or more earnest, the misfortunes of 
Charles Lamb ought to have protected 
him from the unpitying words, which are 
the less pardonable, that they are start- 
lingly vivid and terribly memorable. But 
it is difficult to think of any possible 
ground on which the publication of the 
unkind things which Mr. Carlyle allowed 
himself to say of private persons, such as 
Edward Irving’s wife, could be justified. 
We shrink from thought of the pain 
which these references to the dead, who 
never challenged the world’s opinion, 
must have inflicted on the living. 

It is not wonderful that the reaction 
caused by the publication of those vol- 
umes was deep and general. Among the 
unreasoning multitude who were joining 
in the celebration of Mr. Carlyle’s obse- 
quies, because his death was the event of 
the hour, and because it was the correct 
thing to sound his praises, the effect of 
the appearance of the “ Reminiscences ” 
reminds us of nothing so much, as of the 
effect of the apparition of Athelstane 
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among the feasters at his funeral. Had 
it been permitted to the departed sage to 
witness it, he would have grimly smiled at 
the precipitate retreat of the Ephesian 
crowd who had been proclaiming his 
greatness. He of all men would have 
cared least to retain the lip-homage which 
is paid to the illustrious when they die. 
But there were those to whom his teach- 
ing had been an inspiration, who, when 
they had read these volumes, went about 
their work with a burden on their hearts 
like that which presses upon men whose 
dearest friend is under some cloud. When 
they met they spoke with bated breath and 
sorrowful countenance; they asked anx- 
iously of each other whether the reputa- 
tion so dear to them would ever recover 
the wound with which it had been wound- 
ed in the house of its friend; whether the 
rough garment of him who had been taken 
from them would ever again be recog- 
nized as a prophet’s mantle. Only a few 
had the courage to assert that the reac- 
tion was temporary; they would comfort 
themselves by quoting the old inscription 
on an Arab ring, “ This also will pass.” 

The action of Mr. Froude was freely 
criticised. He was able indeed to plead 
Mr. Carlyle’s consent to the immediate 
and separate publication of these papers ; 
but on his own showing the proposal to 
publish in this form originated with him- 
self. These, along with all his other pa- 
pers, Mr. Carlyle, ** scarcely remembering 
what they contained, but with characteris- 
tic fearlessness,” gave him leave to use as 
he might please. 


The “ Reminiscences” [says Mr. Froude in 
his preface] appeared to me to be far too val- 
uable to be broken up and employed in any 
composition of my own, and [ told Mr. Car- 
lyle that I thought they ought to be printed 
with the requisite omissions immediately after 
his own death. _He agreed with me that it 
should be so, and at one time it was proposed 
that the type should be set up while he was 
still alive, and could himself revise what he 
had written. He found, however, that this 
effort would be too much for him, and the 
reader has here before him Mr. Carlyle’s own 
handiwork, but without his last touches, not 
edited by himself, not corrected by himself, 
perhaps most of it not intended for publica- 
tion, and written down merely as an occupation, 
for his own private satisfaction, 


On Mr. Froude’s further showing, the 
greater part of the papers were written in 
circumstances quite peculiar, when the 
writer’s mind was distraught by the sor- 
row into which the sudden death of his 
wife had plunged him. “So singular was 
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his condition at this time that he was 
afterwards unconscious of what he had 
done; and when ten years later I found 
the Irving MS. and asked him about it, 
he did not know to what I was alluding.” 
It seemed, therefore, that if justifica- 
tion of Mr. Froude were needed, it could 
hardly be found in the consent of an old 
man, so feeble that the effort to correct 
proofs would have been too much for him, 
to a proposal made by the one to whose 
discretion he had confided everything, 
that certain papers, of the very existence 
of which he had been oblivious, should be 
published. Mr. Froude was as much 
bound to act on his own judgment as if 
he had not opened the papers till after 
Mr. Carlyle’s death. Besides, the consent 
quoted had the reservation “with the 
requisite omissions ;” and it was felt that 
this reservation not only justified but de- 
manded the excision of passages which 
have appeared. A very slight exercise 
of editorial prerogative in this direction 
would have spared much needless pain. 
In thus describing the reaction of feel- 
ing with regard to Mr. Carlyle, and prev- 
alent opinion as to the action of his 
biographer, we are happily able to speak 
mainly in the past tense. A  counter- 
reaction has been taking place since 
the publication in the present year of the 
two goodly volumes in which, in a man 
ner worthy of his great reputation, Mr. 
Froude gives a history of the first forty 
years of Carlyle’s life. If these volumes 
do not entirely vindicate Mr. Froude, and 
we are among those who think they do 
not, they at least show that it was on a 
well-considered plan that he acted. He 
believed that the worthiest tribute he 
could pay to the dead, was to let men see 
him “as he was, with his angularities, his 
sharp speeches, his special peculiarities, 
meritorious or unmeritorious, precisely 
as they had actually been.” It was nat- 
ural that he should have this conviction. 
He knew all Mr. Carlyle’s weaknesses, as 
well as his great strength; and had 
learned, spite of his irritability, his sever- 
ity, his atrabilious moods, to love him 
with more than filial love. If he couid 
only help men to see him as he saw him, 
to know him as he knew him, he would 
gain for him an abiding place in their 
hearts. He says: “When the Devil’s 
advocate has said his worst against Car- 
lyle, he leaves a figure still of unblemished 
integrity, purity, loftiness of purpose, and 
inflexible resolution to do the right, as of 
a man living consciously under his Maker’s 
eye, and with his thoughts fixed on the 
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account which he would have to render of 
his talents ;” and so he deemed it best to 
furnish the Devil’s advocate with his 
brief, and let him do his worst. 

The theory of biography on which he 
proceeded is that which Carlyle approved. 
“In dealing,” he says, “with Carlyle’s 
own memory, I felt myself bound to con- 
form to his own rule.” That rule he finds 
laid down in a familiar passage from the 
review of Lockhart’s * Life of Sir Walter 
Scott,” in which the reviewer thus vindi- 
cates the biographer : — 


One thing we hear greatly blamed in Mr. 
Lockhart, that he has been too communica- 
tive, indiscreet, and has recorded much that 
ought to have lain suppressed. Persons are 
mentioned, and circumstances not always of an 
ornamental sort. It would appear that there 
is far less reticence than was looked for! 
Various persons, name and surname, have 
“received pain.” Nay, the very hero of the 
biography is rendered unheroic ; unornamental 
facts of him, and of those he had to do with, 
being set forth in plain English; hence “ per-q 
sonality,” “indiscretion,” or worse, “‘ sanctities 
of private life,” etc.— How delicate, decent, 
is English biography, bless its mealy mouth ! 
[It is Carlyle’s opinion that] of all the praises 
copiously bestowed on Mr. Lockhart’s work 
there is none in reality so creditable to him as 
this same censure which has also been pretty 
copious. It is a censure better than a good 
many praises. He is found guilty of having 
said this and that, calculated not to be entirely 
pleasant to this man and that ; in other words, 
calculated to give him and the thing he worked 
in a living set of features, not to leave him 
vague in the white beatified ghost condition, 


We have no quarrel with Mr. Froude’s 
theory of biography which is also Mr. 
Carlyle’s. It is the theory generally com- 
mended by expounders of Holy Scripture. 
The candor of Bible biography is justly 
spoken of as one of its excellencies. The 
biography of King David, for example, 
would not be so valuable as it is, if it 
omitted the matter of Uriah the Hittite. 
The question at issue is not as to the 
correct theory of biography, but as to the 
application of the theory. It is clear that 
the line must be drawn somewhere. The 
law of libel draws a line for the biogra- 
pher who is tempted to carry the princi- 
pie of freedom too far. In the passage 
on which Mr. Froude founds, Carlyle rec- 
ognizes a limit to the freedom of treat- 
ment hecommends. “In speaking of the 
man and men he has to do with, he (the 
biographer) will of course keep all his 
charities about him, but all his eyes open. 
Far be it from him to set down aught z- 





true; nay, not to abstain from and leave in 
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oblivion, much thatis true.” All that crit 
icism cares to ask as to Mr. Froude’s ac 
tion with regard to the “ Reminiscences ” 
is, Did he “keep all his charities about 
him”? Was it not his duty “to abstain 
from and leave in oblivion much ” of what 
he found in these papers, which, however 
true it may be, it did not concern the 
world to know? 

But even if Mr. Froude could be shown 
to have exercised a wise discretion in re- 
solving to issue the * Reminiscences ” as 
a whole, the question still remains as to 
the time he chose for publication. The 
impression they produced would have 
been different had they followed, rather 
than preceded the biography. It was.de- 
sirable that, ere we were permitted to 
know as much as they reveal, we should 
have known a good deal more. Now that 
the story of Mr. Carlyle’s early struggle 
is in our hands, we can bear with much 
of which before we were impatient; and 
in view of what we are now told of his 
relation to certain persons who are some- 
what roughly handled in the “ Reminis- 
cences,” we are constrained to admit the 
justice of some words which before 
seemed reckless. 

But whatever opinion may be held as 
to the expediency of the course which 
Mr. Froude saw fit to adopt in executing 
the trust committed to him, the volumes 
in which he tells the story of the first forty 
years of Carlyle’s life entitle him to our 
warmest gratitude; and with these vol- 
umes in our hands, there is no longer 
room to doubt that when the promised 
publication of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters, illus- 
trative of the London life of herself and 
her husband, takes place; and when Mr. 
Froude completes his task by adding a 
brief account of the last years, Carlyle’s 
name will stand higher than it has ever 
yet stood, in the estimation of all who 
can appreciate a life of lofty aim and reso- 
lute purpose. Meanwhile these volumes 
invite us to the study of that period of his 
life which Mr. Froude fitly names his 
apprenticeship, when, before he had fairly 
gained the world’s ear, he was gathering 
strength, and in toil and struggle qualify- 
ing himself for his work as a teacher of 
his generation. In view of other points 
of resemblance which have led to his 
being likened to a Hebrew prophet, it is 
interesting to note that the period of 
preparation extends to precisely forty 
years —from 1795, the date of his birth, 
to 1835, the year following his final settle- 
ment in London. 

In another particular there is analogy 
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between Mr. Carlyle and the prophets, to 
whom he has been likened. He was born 
of a peasant race, and spent his early 
years amid the simplicities of country 
life. The blood which ran in his veins 
was blood that had been warmed in many 
a border fray. The spirit of the reiver 
was specially conspicuous in the grand- 
father, whose name he bore. ‘Old 
Thomas Carlyle was formed after the 
border type, more given to fighting and 
wild adventure, than to patient industry.” 
“ He did not drink,” his grandson says, 
“but he was a fiery man, irascible, indom- 
itable, of the toughness and springiness 
of steel.” And yet withal there was 
something of literary sympathy in the 
rough carpenter and farmer. “ He stud- 
ied Anson’s ‘ Voyages,’ and, in his old 
age, strange to say, when his sons were 
growing into young men, he would;sit 
with a neighbor over the fire, reading, 
much to their scandal, the ‘Arabian 
Nights.’” 

Ere the Carlyle blood reached our he- 
ro’s father, it had been somewhat cooled : 
or at least the fiery spirit of the race was 
in him tempered by the influence of reli- 
gion, and the fighting instinct had mel- 
lowed into a spirit of patient labor and 
intelligent industry, by which battle was 
done with the hard rock and obdurate soil 
of Annandale, to compel them to useful 
ends. James Carlyle, first a stone-mason, 
and then a small farmer, was a man after 
his son’s heart, with “ sterling sincerity in 
thought, word, and deed, most quiet, but 
capable of blazing into whirlwinds when 
needful.” “He had an air of deepest 
gravity and even sternness. He had the 
most entire and open contempt for idle 
tattle — what he called clatter; any talk 
that had a meaning in it, he could listen 
to; what had no meaning in it, above all 
what seemed false, he absolutely could 
not and would not hear, but abruptly 
turned from it. Long may we remember 
his ‘I don't believe thee;’ his tongue- 
paralyzing, cold, indifferent* Hah.’” His 
second wife, Margaret Aitken, («a woman 
of to me the fairest descent — that of the 
pious, the just and wise,”) was Carlyle’s 
mother, “the best of all mothers to whom, 
for body and soul, 1 owe endless grati- 
tude.” She seems to have brought into 
the union an element of lighter playful- 
ness which blended with, and at the same 
time relieved the stern humor of her hus- 
band. They toiled together not without 
outward success, winning under hard con- 
ditions some worldly substance and much 
respect in their little community, and train- 
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ing their sons and daughters to industry 
and godliness. For they were distinc- 
tively and above all else godly people — 
members of the Secession Church of 
Ecclefechan, —a humble meeting-house 
“thatched with heath,” —of which their 
son says: “ That poor temple of my child- 
hood is more sacred to me than the big- 
gest cathedral then extant could have 
been; rude, rustic, bare, no temple in the 
world was more so; but there were sa- 
cred lambencies, tongues of authentic 
flame which kindled what was best in one, 
what has not yet gone out.” They had 
for pastor the Rev. John Johnstone, 
whom Carlyle describes as “ the priestli- 
est man I ever under.any ecclesiastical 
guise was privileged to look on.” Of the 
order to which this “teacher of the peo- 
ple’ belonged he says, “* Very venerable 
are those old Seceder clergy to me, now 
when I look back... . Most figures of 
them in my time were hoary old men; 
men so like evangelists in modern vest- 
ure, and poor scholars and gentlemen of 
Christ, I have nowhere met with among 
Protestant or Papal clergy in any country 
of the world.” The people who consti- 
tuted the membership of the Church were 
equally Venerable to him, with “their 
heavy-laden, patient, ever-attentive faces,” 
their “thrifty, cleanly poverty.” Of one 
of them, * tall, straight, very clean always, 
brown as mahogany, with a beard white 
as snow,” he tells the following anec- 
dote : — 


Old David Hope (that was his name) lived 
on a little farm close by Solway shore, a mile 
or two east of Annan—a wet country with 
late harvests, which are sometimes incredibly 
difficult to save, —ten days continuously pour- 
ing, then a day, perhaps two days of drought, 
part of them, it may be, of high roaring wind ; 
during which the moments are golden for you, 
and perhaps you had better work all night as 
presently there will be deluges again. David's 
stuff, one such morning, was all standing dry, 
ready to be saved still if he stood to it, which 
was very much his intention. Breakfast, 
wholesome hasty porridge, was soon over, and 
next in course came family worship, what they 
call taking the book, ze, taking your Bible, 
psalm and chapter always part of the service. 
David was putting on his spectacles when 
somebody rushed in. “Such a raging wind 
risen will drive the stooks (shocks) into the 
sea if let alone.” ‘ Wind!” answered David. 
“ Wind canna get ae straw that has been ap- 
pointed mine, Sit down and let us worship 
God,” 


It was no mere pleasant sentiment 
| which led Carlyle to cherish the memory 
|of the temple of his childhood, and of 
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those who taught and worshipped within | Ought not my father’s and my mother’s son to 


its poor walls. The deepest roots of his 
life were there. The godly counsels of 
his mother followed him into the after 
struggle; and when divergence from the 
old modes of expression perplexed her, 
he comforted her by the reiterated -assur- 
ance that they had the same faith, though 
they had different forms of uttering it. 
His reverence for his parents is singu- 
larly beautiful. In his feeling toward his 
father the reverence was not unmixed 
with awe,—‘“ We had all to complain,” 
he says, ‘that we could not freely love 
our father. His heart seemed as if 
walled in;” but in his relation to his 
mother, the love was so perfect that it 
cast out fear. She taught herself to 
write that she might have the joy of 
corresponding with him; she subscribed 
herself “ your old minnie ;” when he sent 
her a present, she called it “my son’s 
venison;” even after he had grown to 
man’s estate, she sent him such counsels 
as these: — 


Oh, Tom, mind the golden season of youth, 
and remember your Creator in the days of 
your youth. Seek God while He may be 
found. Call upon Him while He is near. 
We hear that the world by wisdom knew not 
God. Pray for His presence with you and 
His counsel to guide you. Have you got 
through the Bible yet? If you have, read it 
again. I hope you will not be weary, and may 
the Lord open your understanding. . . . Now, 
Tom, be sure to tell me about your chapters. 


To both parents alike the “honor” of 
the commandment was unstintedly given. 
His father’s character supplied him with 
an ideal of industry and capability in work. 
It was his ambition to write his books 
as well as the Ecclefechan mason had 
built his houses ; and when sick at heart 
of what he saw of the self-seeking strug- 
gle in the Edinburgh society of 1833, of 
which he says, “ The spirit of Mammon 
rules all their world,” “ All are alike of 
the earth earthy,” he writes thus : — 


I shall never make any fortune in the world ; 
unless it were that highest of all conceivable 
fortunes, the fortune to do, in some smallest 
degree, my All-wise Taskmaster’s bidding 
here. May He, of His great grace, enable 
me! I offer up no other prayer. Are not my 
days numbered: a span’s thrift in the sea of 
eternity? Fool is he who could speak lies or 
act lies, for the better or worse that can befall 
him for that least of little whiles. I say, 
therefore, lie away worthy brethren, lie to all 
lengths, be promoted to all lengths ; but as for 
me and my house we will not lie at all. Again, 
I say, God enable us! and so there it rests. 











| speak even so? 


From the instructions of the village 
schoolmaster, and of Mr. Johnstone, the 
Secession minister, who helped him with 
his Latin, Carlyle passed to Annan Gram- 
mar School — the Hinterschlag of * Sa7- 
tor,” where he was subjected to terrible 
suffering from the persecutions of the rude 
boys who took advantage of his unwilling- 
ness, in deference to his mother’s injunc- 
tion, to give stroke for stroke. It was 
not till nature asserted itself, and he had 
made good his standing in the school by 
showing that he could fight for it, that he 
was permitted to learn in peace. Before 
he was fourteen he passed from the 
Grammar School to Edinburgh Universi- 
ty, walking all the way from Ecclefechan, 
nearly one hundred miles, under the guid- 
ance of * Palinurus Tom,” a student some 
three years his senior. Though from the 
distance of more than half a century, he 
looked back tenderly on his experience at 
the university, which, when he was an old 
man, cast its highest honor at his feet, 
and though he helped to enrich it by 
bequeathing his wife’s estate of Craigen- 
puttock to found scholarships for its stu- 
dents, he seems to have derived little 
substantial help from its teaching. It 
hardly admits of doubt that it is the 
“ Nameless” University of the “ Sartor,” 
of which Teufelsdréckh says: — 


Had you anywhere in Crim Tartary walled 
in a square enclosure, furnished it with an ill- 
chosen library, and then turned loose into it 
eleven hundred Christian striplings, to tumble 
about as- they listed, from three to seven 
years ; certain persons under the title of pro- 
fessors being stationed at the gates to declare 
aloud that it was a University, and exact con- 
siderable admission fees, you had, not indeed 
in mechanical structure, yet in spirit and re- 
sult, some imperfect substance of our High 
Seminary. 


But “the hungry young,” who “looked 
up to their spiritual nurses, and for food 
were bidden eat the east wind,” contrived, 
after the manner of Scottish students, to 
educate themselves and each other. Car- 
lyle’s powers were soon recognized by the 
members of his little circle of Annandale 
lads, of whom one “ addressed him always 
as ‘Jonathan,’ or ‘ Dean,’ or ‘ Doctor,’ as 
if he was to be asecond Swift,” — another 
wrote to him, “knowing how you abhor 
all affectation,” while all looked to him 
“to direct their judgment and advise them 
in difficulties. He was the prudent one 
of the party, able, if money matters went 
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_wrong, to help them out of his humble 


savings.” 

At the close of his arts curriculum, he 
enrolled himself as a student of theology, 
but, probably because he had already 
begun to hesitate as to ultimately enter- 
ing the ministry, he elected to take the 
longer course of a non-resident, and was 
appointed to a mathematical tutorship in 
Annan Grainmar School, which he held 
for two years, finding the chief advantage 
of the appointment in his nearness to the 
farmhouse of Mainhill, to which his fa- 
ther had by that time removed. His next 
appointment was to a school in Kirkcaldy, 
where, spite of the fact that he was sent 
there as a rival teacher, he formed the 
most lasting and influential of his earlier 
friendships — that with Edward Irving, 
with whom he had some previous ac- 
quaintance. Neither of the friends was 
specially adapted to the work of * school- 
mastering,” neither was able to maintain 
very cordial relations with the Kirkcaldy 
burghers, and they both resigned their 
situations at the close of 1818. Carlyle’s 
residence in Kirkcaldy was memorable 
from two circumstances. It was while 
there that he resolved finally to abandon 
the idea of being a minister; and it was 
there that he had his first experience of 
romance, in an attachment toa well-born 
lady, Margaret Gordon, whose aunt, with 
whom she lived, prudently interfered to 
prevent an engagement before there was 
much damage done on either side, but not 
before the young lady had recognized the 
genius of the nameless schoolmaster, and 
foreseen his future greatness —and not 
before she had become to him an abiding 
memory. It was with the intention of 
studying law that he returned to Edin- 
burgh on leaving Kirkcaldy; but though 
he read some books in this department, 
and attended Hume’s lectures, his inten- 
tion was short-lived. 

The years which followed were terrible 
years to Carlyle. It was his lot from first 
to last to live a burdened life. Even at 
home the life of his childhood was not 
joyous. At school, as we have seen, he 
was made miserable by rude persecutions. 
To the end he suffered from his dys- 
pepsia, his nervousness, his sleepless- 
ness ; and the sins of his generation lay 
as a cross upon his heart. But the es- 
sential agony of his life-battle came on 
just after he left Kirkcaidy. Edward 
Irving, the one friend admitted to his 
confidence, writes to him: “The race 
which you have run these last years pains 
me even to think upon it, and if it should 
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be continued a little longer I pray God to 
give you strength to endure it.” Speak- 
ing of Cromwell’s hypochondriacal mal- 
adies, and “fancies about the Town 
Cross,” Carlyle says,‘ Temptations in 
the wilderness, choices of Hercules and 
the like, in succinct or loose form, are ap- 
pointed for every man that will assert a 
soul in himself, and be a man;” but in 
his own case the wilderness was specially 
dreary, the conflict was peculiarly severe. 
The doubts which assailed him with re- 
gard to the forms of doctrine which had 
been interwoven with his most sacred 
associations, were distressing in propor- 
tion to the depth of his reverence for his 
parents, and for the ‘temple of his child- 
hood,” Not the earth only, but also 
heaven was shaken. He had to spend 
many a weary day and sleepless night ere 
the things which cannot be shaken made 
themselves clear to him. 

Several influences combined to deepen 
the agony of the spiritual conflict. Fore- 
most among them was the state of his 
health. After his return to Edinburgh on 
leaving Kirkcaldy at the close of 1818, he 
was attacked by the fell disorder which 
afflicted him through life, — “all his re- 
flections were colored by dyspepsia,’ and 
“his doubts were blackening into thun- 
der-clouds.”’ His sense of loneliness, and 
the difficulty of finding a footing in life, 
also helped to increase his misery. But 
it was the state of the country, and the 
condition of the poor at the close of the 
great war—when wages were low and 
food was dear, when thousands were out 
of work and their families were starving 
—that forced upon his heart the ques- 
tions with which saints and _ psalmists 
have wrestled, —Is there any moral gov- 
ernment in the world where one event 
comes alike to all— where indeed the 
righteous suffer and the wicked are ex- 
alted ? Is there any living God who hears 
the cry of the destitute? The simple 
faith of his father and his mother in a 
Bible, supernaturally inspired as an infal- 
lible message from God to bear witness 
of his love, was no longer possible for 
him, and he became the victim of a great 
unrest. He could not settle to work with 
any definite aim. When he escaped to 
the country, “he could not read: he wan- 
dered about the moors like a restless 
spirit—his mother was in agony about 
him — he was her darling, her pride, the 
apple of her eye, and she could not 
restrain her lamentations and remon- 
strances.” 

The days of darkness which began in 
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1818 lasted till the midsummer of 1821, 
when the incident in the “ Sartor” of the 
Rue St. Thomas de l’Enfer — which we 
have his own authority for accepting as 
autobiographical — took place in Leith 
Walk, Edinburgh. He was going to the 
sea to enjoy the bath which was his daily, 
and almost his only available solace. He 
was in utter misery, and reason seemed 
to be trembling on its throne; when a 
sudden thought of defiance and victory 
flashed into his mind. Then, he says, “ I 
shook base fear away from me forever.” 
His misery was not ended, but the temper 
of it was changed, “ Not fear or whining 
sorrow was it, but indignation and grim 
fire-eyed defiance.” This, which he speaks 
of as his spiritual new birth, was at least 
the first step towards the creed in which 
he found rest, described in the “ Sartor” 
as “The Everlasting Yea,” and ex- 
pounded in the chapter on “ The Natural 
Supernatural.” 

During the years of unrest, he had 
earned a scanty livelihood by private 
teaching and by writing brief articles for 
“Brewster’s Encyclopedia;” but his 
chief occupation, to which he strove amid 
his misery to apply himself, was the study 
of German literature. Schiller first at- 
tracted him, and then Goethe gained the 
power over his thought, which he never 
lost. It is certain that he was greatly 
helped to the attainment of a settled be- 
lief by those pages in the “ Wanderjahre” 
on the position and aims of Christianity, 
which he was accustomed to the end to 
say, contained more wisdom than most of 
what had been written on that high theme. 

The understanding of Mr. Carlyle’s reli- 
gious convictions to which every attentive 
student of the “ Sartor” is led, has been 
confirmed by Mr. Froude, who not only 
tells what he had learned by frequent con- 
versations on these matters, but gives us 
certain fragments in which the old man 
had once and again begun to set forth the 
articles of the creed to which he had 
clung, since the date of what he describes 
as his conversion. We have not space 
fully to explain that creed, nor is it our 
province to criticise it. Its central doc- 
trine is shadowed forth in the title of the 
chapter we have referred to, “The Natu- 
ral Supernaturai.” He does not deny the 
supernatural, but he widens its realm and 
recognizes it in other regions besides 
those in which men have traced its work- 
ing. He does not deny that God revealed 
himself to and by Hebrew men, but the 
revelation came by use of the faculties with 
which he endowed them for discovering 
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his truth ; and the like revelation has come, 
and is coming still to other men in other 
nations. He does not deny the miracu- 
lous, but he believes that all God’s uni- 
verse isa miracle. To him not one but 
every bush is ablaze with the glory of the 
divine presence. His position — what- 
ever we may think of it— is to be clearly 
distinguished from scepticism or unbelief. 
“He believed as firmly as any Jewish 
prophet or Catholic saint in the spiritual 
truths of religion.” The theories which 
dispensed with God and the soul Carlyle 
utterly abhorred.” ‘Scepticism on the 
nature of right and wrong, as on man’s 
responsibility to his Maker, never touched 
or tempted him.” After expounding “the 
tremendous image of a Doomsday — des 
ir@, dies illa, — when the All-just, without 
mercy now, with only terrific accuracy 
now, would judge the quick and the dead, 
and to each soul measure out the reward 
of his deeds done in the body — eternal 
heaven to the good, to the bad eternal 
hell;” he adds: * My friend, it well be- 
hoves us to reflect how true essentially 
all this still is; that it continues, and will 
continue fundamentally a fact in all es- 
sential particulars —its certainty, I say 
its infallible certainty, its absolute just- 
ness, and all the other particulars, the 
eternity itself included.” With his rev- 
erence for the person, and estimate of the 
character of Jesus Christ, whom he dis- 
tinguishes from the heroes whose worship 
he expounds — with his reiterated state- 
ment as to the pre-eminence and perma- 
nence of the Christian religion, — “the 
worship of sorrow,” — all readers of his 
works are familiar. From a letter which 
now appears for the first time, we learn 
his attitude in relation to the question of 
prayer. In answer to enquiries, which 
he characterizes as of “amiable ingenu- 
ous character,” he says : — 


First, then, as to your objection of setting 
up our poor wish or will in opposition to the 
will of the Eternal, I have not the least word 
to say in contradiction of it. And this seems 
to close, and does, in a sense though not per- 
haps in all senses, close the question of our 
prayers being granted, or what is called 
“heard ;” but that is not the whole question. 

For, on the other hand, prayer is, and re- 
mains always, a native and deepest impulse of 
the soul of man; and correctly gone about, is 
of the very highest benefit (nay, one might 
say, indispensability) to every man aiming 
morally high in this world. No prayer, no 
religion, or at least only a dumb and lamed 
one! Prayer is a turning of one’s soul, in 
heroic reverence, in infinite desire and ev- 
deavor, towards the Highest, the All-Excellent, 
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Omnipotent, Supreme. The modern Hero, 
therefore, ought zo¢ to give up praying, as he 
has Jatterly all but done... . 

Prayer is the aspiration of our poor strug- 
gling heavy-laden soul towards its Eternal 
Father ; and, with or without words, ought sot 
to become impossible, nor, I persuade myself, 
need it ever. Loyal sons and subjects caz ap- 
proach the King’s throne who have no “ re- 
quest” to make there, except that they may 
continue loyal. Cannot they? 


After his father’s death, he advised his 
younger brother, left at home, to main- 
tain the observance of family worship in 
the house; and he commended another 
brother because he had begun to observe 
it in his home. 

Whatever may be thought of Carlyle’s 
creed — and its defects are manifest 
enough — it must be admitted by all that 
it was the inspiration of a noble life. In 
the midst of hard struggle and frequent 
disappointment, he would say: “On the 
whole I always return to this. As the 
great Guide orders, so be it. While I 
can say /7//s will be mine, there is no power 
in earth or out of it that can put me to 
fear.” Again he would say, “ For myself, 
I fear not the world, or regard it a jot 
except as the task-garden of the Highest, 
wherein I am called to do whatever work 
the Task-Master of men (wise are they 
that can hear and obey him) shall please 
to appoint me. What are its frowns or 
its favors? What are its difficulties and 
falsehoods and hollow threatenings to 
me? With the spirit of my father I will 
front and conquer them. Let us fear 
nothing; only being the slaves of sin and 
madness: these are the only real slaves.” 
His ideal of life was that which is ex- 
pressed in the word Zux¢sagen, the renun- 
ciation of personal happiness —a word 
which, occurring constantly in his letters 
and in his conversation, greatly perplexed 
John Stuart Mill. “My main comfort 
about you,” he would write to his younger 
brother, “is to see the grand practical 
lesson of Eu¢sagen impressing itself in 
ineffaceable devoutness on your heart; 
herein it is well said efgentlich beginnt 
das Leben. Whoso is a man, may in all 
seasons, scenes, and circumstances live 
like a man. Let us take the world brave- 
ly, then, and fight bravely to the end, 
since nothing else has been appointed 
us.’ We might multiply quotations, but 
the whole story of his life illustrates bet- 
ter than any number of quotations the 
practical power of the religious convic- 
tions to which he had fought his way 
through the deep darkness. 


In the light of what we have ascer- 
tained as to these convictions, we have 
no difficulty in reconciling the confession 
which Irving drew from him on the edge 
of the battle-field of Drumclog, that he 
did not think as his friend did of the 
Christian religion, and that it was vain to 
expect that he ever could or would, with 
the assurance he to the end gave his 
mother, that their belief was essentially 
the same, although their language was 
different. To the scientific theologian of 
the school to which Irving belonged, the 
exclusive authority of a revelation au- 
thenticated by the exclusively miracu- 
lous was essential; to the simple believer 
the spiritual verities which all revelation 
teaches, are the food of the soul, as to 
the source of which he cares less to en- 
quire. Carlyle was assured that in the 
acceptance of what he believed to be 
fundamental in his mother’s creed, he and 
she stood on the same ground. When 
he heard of his father’s death, one of the 
considerations with which he comforted 
himself was that his father had been 
spared to him till he was better able to 
bear his loss; * till by manifold struggles 
I too, as he did, feel my feet on the ever- 
lasting rock, and through time with its 
death, can in some degree see into eter- 
nity with its life.” 

Just before Carlyle emerged from the 
darkness he was taken to Haddington by 
Edward Irving, and introduced to Miss 
Welsh, with whom his destiny was thence- 
forward to be linked. Mr. Froude be- 
lieves that as the disappointment of his 
hopes in relation to Margaret Gordon 
had helped to plunge him into the depths, 
so his introduction to Jane Welsh had 
something to do with his deliverance. 
His first relation with his future wife was 
one of literary friendship. Her keen eye 
early discovered his commanding ability, 
and she fearlessly accepted him as her 
guide and intellectual director. He told 
her the books she ought to read, and pro- 
cured them for her. A regular corre- 
spondence, and frequent calls on his part 
when she was visiting her friends in Ed- 
inburgh, were the natural results. She 
did not dream of any closer relation. 


She had no thought of marrying him, but 
she was flattered by hisattachment. It amused 
her to see the most remarkable person that she 
had ever met with at her feet. His birth and 





position seemed to secure her against the pos- 
sibility of any closer connection between them. 
Then he had a trying time of it. In serious 
| moments she would tell him that their meet- 
| ing had made an epoch in her history, and had 
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influenced her character and life. When the 
humor changed, she would ridicule his Annan- 
dale accent, turn his passionate expressions to 
scorn, and when she had toned him down 
again, she would smile once more and enchant 
him back into illusions. She played with him, 
frightened him away, drew him back, quarrelled 
with him, received him again into favor as the 
fancy took her, till at last the poor man said, 
“ My private idea is that you are a witch like 
Sapphira in the New Testament, concerning 
whom Dr. Nimmo once preached in my hear- 
ing: ‘It seems probable, my friends, that An- 
anias was tempted into this by some spirit 
more wicked than his wife.’” 


When encouraged by some expression 
of gratitude more warm than she had 
used before, he ventured to make ad- 
vances as a suitor, he was met with a 
repulse quick and apparently decisive. 
The fact is her heart was still occupied 
with the image of her former tutor. Ed- 
ward Irving was passionately attached to 
her, and his love was as passionately re- 
turned; but an early engagement formed 
during the Kirkcaldy period of his life, 
and his honorable though perhaps mis- 
taken sense of the absolutely binding na- 
ture of such engagements, prevented the 
realization of their hopes. Had circum- 
stances been other than they were, or had 
the Kirkcaldy minister and his ‘daughter 
been wiser and less unyielding, the future 
of two notable lives would have been 
widely different. It hardly admits of 
doubt that with the keen intellect and na- 
tive shrewdness of Jane Welsh at his 
side, Irving’s career would not have been 
wrecked by the follies and extravagan- 
cies which made him prematurely old, and 
sent him to the grave before his time. 
She rightly gauged her influence when she 
said, “ There would have been no tongues 
had Irving married me.” 

In that case, of course, Carlyle’s suit 
would have remained hopeless. Would it 
have been well for him that it had been 
so? and would it have been well for her, 
that even with Irving beyond her reach, 
she had adhered to her expressed resolu- 
tion to be Carlyle’s friend, but never his 
wife? Mr. Froude would answer these 
questions in the affirmative. ‘ Two dia- 
monds,” he says, “do not easily form cup 
and socket.” He thinks the one indis- 
pensable condition of a perfectly happy 
marriage was awanting. He quotes her 
words that she loved Carlyle, but that 
she was not 7z dove with him; and he in- 
fers from the maanner in which Carlyle 
received his first repulse, as well as from 
the coolness with which he wrote when 
the treaty of marriage was being nego- 
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tiated, that the words were as applicable 
to him as to her. 

With great diffidence we venture to dif- 
fer from the biographer on the latter 
point. It seems to us certain that she 
never loved Carlyle with such love as her 
early passion for Irving showed her to be 
capable of, and that while she loyally bore 
the burden she had taken upon her when 
she married him, that burden was not 
lightened by the all-engrossing affection 
which, if she had had it, would have done 
much to woo him from his abstractions, 
and to charm him out of hishumors. This 
has been placed beyond doubt by the 
words she spoke “in the late evening of 
her laborious life,”” — “ I married for ambi- 
tion. Carlyle has exceeded all that my 
wildest hopes ever imagined of him — and 
I am miserable.” But we have been unable 
to resist the conviction that the best love 
of his heart was given to her. It may be 
true that it would have been wiser for 
him never tohave married. The wedding 
garment does not fit well with the camel’s 
hair and leathern girdle: and it is better 
for one who has to bear the burdens of 
his. generation in weariness and painful- 
ness, and who has moreover a thorn in 
the flesh, the messenger of Satan sent to 
buffet him, not to lead about a sister, a 
wife. We have it on the authority of 
Carlyle’s mother that he was “ gey ill to 
live wi’’”?—and probably the mother of 
Elijah the Tishbite would have said, in 
the language of Gilead, the same thing of 
her son ere he went to stand before 
Ahab. But so far as the love which war- 
rants and sanctifies marriage was possible 
to one whose calling was to wildernesses 
and lonely caves, that love was given by 
Carlyle to the woman whom he wedded. 
It is true that when negotiating the mar- 
riage, he stands firmly out against suc- 
cessive proposals made by her as to their 
place of residence and road of life, and 
is exacting in his demand that if she loves 
him she must be prepared to accept “his 
heart and hand, with the barren and per- 
plexed destiny which promises to attend 
jthem.” He had insight enough to see that 
|it was “not the poor, unknown, rejected 
| Thomas Carlyle that she knew, but the 
| prospective rich, known, and admired:” 
and it does not seem inconsistent with 
| the deepest affection, that he should seek 

to test her love by asking that she should 
be willing to share his poverty and obscu- 
jrity. In the letter in which we find these 
\“hard sayings,” he says, “Oh Jane, I 
| could weep too, for I love you in my deep- 
,est heart.” The difference in their up- 
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bringing must be taken into account — he 
was a peasant’s son and had not learned 
to understand that amenities which it was 
no privation to him, or to his mother and 
sisters to want, were necessaries of life 
to a woman born and nurtured as Miss 
Welsh had been. It was therefore no 
evidence of lack of true affection that he 
did not understand how great to her were 
the privations involved in their life on the 
lonely moor; and that there and else- 
where he was so engrossed with the work 
he had in hand, that she was left much to 
herself. 

But through all their married life — as 
even in the preliminary correspondence 
— we see the tenderness of love welling 
up out of the gloomy depths of his na- 
ture. She was his ‘* Goody ” — her letters 
to him in his absence from home were 
“not unlike what the drop of water from 
Lazarus’s finger might have been to Dives 
in the flame.” Again he says: “ And how 
should we do, thinkest thou, with an eter- 
nal separation? O God, it is fearful, fear- 
ful. But is not a little temporary separa- 
tion like this needful, to manifest what 
daily mercy is in our lot which otherwise 
we might forget or esteem as a thing of 
course?” Yet again, in a letter written 
when he was alone in London, and suffer- 
ing under the discomfort of insect-in- 
fected lodgings, was pouring out bitter 
invective, he appeals to her thus: “ But, 
oh, my dear Jeannie, do help me to be a 
little softer, to be a little merciful to a// 
men, even gigmen. Why should a man, 
though bilious, never so ‘nervous,’ im- 
poverished, bug-bitten, and bedevilled, let 
Satan have dominion over him? Save 
me, save me, my Goody! It is on this 
side that I am threatened; nevertheless 
we will prevail, I tell thee; by God’s 

race we will and shall.” All the world 

nows how overwhelming was his sorrow 
when the final separation came. We 
gather, indeed, from the outpourings of his 
grief, that her death had smitten him with 
compunction for his unwitting neglect; 
but every page betokens a deep, true, and 
tender love. 

We have been tempted to dwell at 
some length on this painfully interesting 
subject, to which Mr. Froude gives great 
prominence in the biography. We donot 
detract from Mrs. Carlyle, when we say 
that the one indispensable condition of 
perfectly happy marriage was on her side 
awanting. Itis rather to her honor that 
Jacking it, she was able with unflinching 
loyalty to bear the heavy burdens which 
were to her a cross instead of a joy. 
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There are few scenes more memorable 
than that chiaroscuro scene, so vividly 
pictured in a letter written by her thirty 
years after the incident to which it refers. 
She tells a friend how she came to learn 
“that it is not the greatness or littleness 
of the ‘duty nearest hand,’ but the spirit 
in which one does it, that makes one’s 
doing noble or mean.” She describes the 
isolation of Craigenputtock. She tells of 
their poverty, and of how, “ being an only 
child, she was sublimely ignorant of every 
branch of useful knowledge, though a cap- 
ital Latin scholar, and very fair mathema- 
tician!” how it behoved her to learn to 
sew, and to cook, no capable servant 
choosing to live at such a place, and her 
husband having bad digestion. She thus 
continues : — 


The dread, above all, brought from Dum- 
fries, “soured on his stomach,” (oh Heaven !) 
and it was plainly my duty as a Christian wife 
to bake at home, so I sent for Cobbett’s ** Cot- 
tage Economy,” and fell to work at a loaf of 
bread. But knowing nothing about the proc- 
ess of fermentation or the heat of ovens, it 
came to pass that my loaf got put into the 
oven at the time that myself ought to have 
been put into bed; and I remained the only 
person not asleep in a house in the middle of 
a desert. One o'clock struck, and then two, 
and then three ; and still I was sitting there in 
an immense solitude, my whole body aching 
with weariness, my heart aching with a sense 
of forlornness and degradation. That I, who 
had been so petted at home, whose comfort 
had been studied by everybody in the house, 
who had never been required to do anything 
but cultivate my mind, should have to pass all 
those hours of the night in watching @ /oaf of 
bread — which mightn’t turn out bread after 
all! Such thoughts maddened me, till I laid 
down my head on the table and sobbed aloud. 
It was then that somehow the idea of Benve- 
nuto Cellini sitting up all night watching his 
Perseus in the furnace came into my head, and 
suddenly I asked myself: “ After all, in the 
sight of the Upper Powers, what is the mighty 
difference between a statue of Perseus and a 
loaf of bread, so that each be the thing one’s 
hand has found todo? The man's determined 
will, his energy, his patience, his resource, 
were the really admirable things of which his 
statue of Perseus was the mere chance expres- 
sion. If he had been a woman living at 
Craigenputtock, with a dyspeptic husband, 
sixteen miles from a baker, and he a bad one, 
all these same qualities would have come out 
more fitly in a good loaf of bread.” 

I cannot express what consolation this germ 
of an idea spread over my uncongenial life 
during the years we lived at that savage place, 
where my two immediate predecessors had 
gone mad, and the third had taken to dri. 





Whatever view is to be taken of Car 
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lyle’s feelings towards his wife, it seems | more futile class of persons on the face of 
unquestionable thut from his earliest in-| the earth.” Of the latter, after scarifying 
troduction to her these feelings were such | Campbell, Procter, Coleridge, De Quin- 
as to stimulate to more energetic and|cey, and Hazlitt, and disposing in a sen- 
persevering exertion. From the day he/| tence of “all the spotted fry that ‘report’ 
first visited Haddington his course lay| and ‘get up’ for the ‘public press,’ that 
clearer before him. He devoted himself|earn money by writing calumnies, and 
to literature. His efforts to obtain aj| spend it in punch and other viler objects 
hearing for the truth he had tospeak were | of debauchery,” he says: “Such is the 
at first far from successful. During his | literary world of London; indisputably 
Kirkcaldy residence he had sent an article | the poorest part of its population at pres- 
“to some magazine editor in Edinburgh” | ent.” 
which “ vanished without sign,” and again It was during his tenure of the tutorship 
in 1819 or 1820 he wrote with much care| that he translated “Wilhelm Meister,” 
and elaboration a review of a French book | and wrote the “ Life of Schiller.” These 
on gravitation, and left it at Jetfrey’s | books brought him the friendship of one 
house. There was “absolutely no notice | whose slightest approbation he esteemed 
taken, which was a form of catastrophe| more precious than much common re- 
more complete than even I had antici-|nown. Goethe wrote to him and asked 
pated.” He was employed by Sir David | his friendship, continuing the correspond- 
Brewster, not only to write brief articles | ence, and from time to time sending to 
for his “ Encyclopedia,” but to translate | him and to his wife graceful little pres- 
a mathematical treatise by Legendre. It|ents. The common renown, which he 
is interesting to note that Sir David, who | valued only as a means of bringing him 
was his earliest patron, was the man who, | work to do, and fair wages for doing it, 
half a century later, as principal and vice-| he found harder to win. Having parted 
chancellor of the University of Edinburgh, | with the Bullers, he remained for a time 
welcomed him with quavering voice andj|in the south, visiting Irving at Dover, 
trembling hand to the lord rector’s chair.| running thence to Paris and back, and 
It was to Irving that Carlyle was indebted | then settling in London till his books 
for his first important literary engagement, | were through the press. A longing came 
which resulted in the * Life of Schiller.”’ | over him for the simpler ways and more 
To Irving, also, he owed the only ap-| congenial fellowships of home, and he 
pointment he ever had which yielded him| returned to Annandale, where, spite of 
enough to place him beyond-anxiety as to | Miss Welsh’s remonstrances, he tried at 
his living, and yet left him some leisure | Hoddam Hill the experiment of combin- 
for literary work. This appointment was jing farming with the translating of his 
a tutorship to the sons of Mr. Buller, —| specimens of German romance. A great 
one of whom, Mr. Charles Buller, after- | explosion with his landlord brought the 
wards made for himself a name during| experiment to a premature end, and he 
his brief Parliamentary career. The sal-| retreated to the family home at Scotsbrig, 
ary was £200 a year, which placed Car-| where he remained till his marriage, 
lyle at once in the coveted position of | which was accomplished at last, spite of 
being able to make some worthier ac-| repeated misunderstandings and of pro- 
knowledgment than he bad found possible | posals on his part too ludicrous to lead to 
before, of all that the beloved friends at| misunderstanding. The beginning of 
home had done for his education, The | 1826 found him settled with his wite at 
first fruits of previous small earnings had | Comely Bank, on the outskirts of Edin- 
gone to them, and now he was in a posi-| burgh. There the hard struggle for a 
tion to help his brother John to attend | livelihood, which lasted through nine 
medical classes in Edinburgh. weary years, began. An introduction to 
The Buller engagement, which, so far | Jeffrey brought him fairly regular work as 
as his liking for the boys and for his work |a contributor to the quarterlies and 
with them was concerned, was quite satis-| monthlies; but this is an uncertain de- 
factory, gave him his earliest glimpse into | pendence for a married man. Other de- 
the world of fashionable life, and led to | pendence he failed to find. His wife, who 
his first visit to London. His admiration had a little fortune of her own before she 
was not excited vither by what he saw at | married him, life-rented her mother inthe 
Kinnaird House of aristocratic people, or | whole of it; and a gift of £60 which, at 
by what he saw in London of literary | an early date, came from the life-renter to 
men. Of the former, he says: “ Truly} aid the household finances at Comely 
there is not to my plebeian conception a; Bank, was returned in such fashion that 
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the offer of assistance could not be re- | puttock, we see the leap from promise to 
peated. Again and again efforts were | fulfilment, from the immature energy of 
vainly made to obtain vacant professor-| youth to the full intellectual strength of 
ships in St. Andrews, in Glasgow, and in completed manhood.” 
London; and editorships with a settled | But unquestionably the most note- 
income were also sought with like result.} worthy work of this period is the “Sartor 
In connection with these applications, | Resartus.” It is not accidentally but 
Carlyle thought that Jeffrey, who claimed | essentially the product of the transition 
kindred with his wife, and was in many|time. It records in mythic guise the his- 
respects most friendly, used him hardly. | tory of the conflicts through which he had 
Some of the places sought were in Jef-| fought his way to the power wherewith he 
frey’s direct gift. With regard to oth-| was girded when he emerged from his 
ers, his influence would have been para-| retirement — his apprenticeship com- 
mount; but Carlyle had the mortification | pleted —and set himself to the healthful 
of seeing positions given to others which | work of his life in ** The French Revolu- 
would at once have placed him above | tion,” the “Cromwell,” and the “ Freder- 
want, and left him with free mind to work | ick.” It sums up the struggle of the 
at literature. Though he grumbled more! past and marks the new point of depart- 
than enough, he never lost heart or hope; | ure when the morbid self-consciousness 
but bravely wrought at the task assigned | which up to and including this book runs 
him. Almost every payment coming to} through his work is left behind, and the 
him from the magazines, was divided with | strength which had been acquired is ap- 
his brother John, whose education he had | plied to the study of history and to the 
undertaken; and out of his poverty he} discussion of great social and ethical 
helped another brother to stock a farm. | questions. The reading of these bio- 
The residence at Comely Bank was| graphical volumes gives a new interest to 
short, as available resources were not) the ‘.Sar/or,” and the re-perusal of the 
sufficient to meet the cost of city life ; and | “ Saz/or” gives additional interest to the 
so, at Whitsuntide of 1827, the two) biography. They stand related as do the 
strange persons who had chosen each} Pilgrim’s Progress” and the “Grace 
other for better or for worse migrated to| Abounding” of John Bunyan, for the 
the lonely moors of Dumfriesshire, and | “ Savor” is best understood if it is read 
took up their abode at Craigenputtock.|/as a modern Pilgrim’s Progress wherein 
This step was not so foolish as it seemed. | we are able to trace the path by which, 
The utter solitude suited well the moody | through endless vicissitudes ot experi- 
philosopher. Perfect quiet and regular | ence —through sloughs of despond, Si- 
exercise in the free moorland air induced | nai thunder-clouds, dungeons of Giant 
sleep, and thus he was able to write.| Despair and valleys of the shadow of 
During the Craigenputtock years his work | death, with occasional interludes of flow- 
was regular and thorough. Almost all} ery meadows, houses beautiful and delec- 
the essays contained in the first three | table mountains, a burdened spirit strug- 
volumes of the ** Miscellanies,” the “ Sav-| gles on towards celestial kingdoms. We 
tor Resartus,” and the greater portion of | now know that in the later as in the ear- 
a work on German literature, which | lier book, the way is traced by one who 
proved unsalable, belong to this period. | had himself trodden it with bleeding feet. 
The amount of labor involved in the pro-|_ The life in the wild was occasionally 
duction of these “ Miscellanies ” may be | diversified by visits from Carlyle’s kith 
gathered from the fact that for the essay | and kin, whom also he would go to see, 
on Diderot alone he read twenty-five oc-| driving over into Annandale in the 
tavo volumes. This he accomplished in| “clatch,” as he called his old gig; and 
less than a month. On each week-day he | there were occasionally brighter invasions 
mastered a volume, the Sundays of the/ of the solitude, as when once and again 
month being devoted to the book of Gene- | Jeffrey came, or when Emerson found his 
sis, which he read to his household — his | way across the moor to grasp the hand 
wife, the maid, and the stable-boy. A! which, by electric thrill of sympathy that 








study of his essays chronologically will | distance could not dull, he had recognized 
show the progress he made in the prac-| beyond the Atlantic as the hand of a fel- 
tice of his chosen craft during these | low worker to the same high ends. When 
years. “If,” says Mr. Froude, “ we|the years were passing, and the solitude 
compare the essay on Jean Paul, which! was becoming irksome, we find visits to 
he wrote at Comely Bank, with ‘ The Dia-! London and to Edinburgh in anticipation 
mond Necklace,’ his last work at Craigen-! of the final resolution to make the former 
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city his home and scene of work: but it 
was not till the midsummer of 1834 that 
he bade adieu to the moorland, and en- 


tered the house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, | 


where he remained till the close. 

At the beginning of the London life 
we are called to part with C 
time, with keen expectancy of the pleas- 
ure which awaits us in the promised pub- 
lication of Mrs. Carlyle’s letters. 
while we have learned enough from the 


volumes in our hands to make us know | 
whom his | 


what manner of man he was, 
generation first slighted, and then hon- 
ored above most. His every weakness 
and all his shortcomings have been re- 
vealed to us with needless minuteness 
and reiteration; and yet the outcome is 
that we havea higher estimate than be- 
fore of his nobleness. With all his mood- 
iness, his restlessness, his discontent, no 
man was ever at heart more entirely sub- 
missive to the lot which fell to him, or 
more devoutly thankful for the good which 
mingled with it. 
demnations, and apparently reckless in 
his criticisms, he was yet generous in his 
view of human conduct and not really 
uncharitable in his judgments. Appar- 
ently inconsiderate of the inconvenience 
to others caused by the arrangements he 
deemed it needful in view of his work to 
make, he was yet singularly unselfish. 
We have seen how his first scanty earn- 
ings were shared with those he loved. 
At his special request, and while he was 
still in poverty, his name was omitted 
from his father’s will on the ground that 
he had received a more expensive educa- 
tion than the rest of the family. And} 
when in later life his income was abun- 
dant, he generously gave away the half of | 
all he received. “ ‘The stern censor,’ 
says Mr. Froude, “was the kindest of 
Samaritans.” Above all, he emerged 
from the trials of his youth and early 
manhood with an unsullied moral purity, | 
rare even in the case of the kingliest men. | 
His biographer is able to bear this re- | 
markable testimony: “In the thousands | 
(of letters) which I have read, either writ- 
ten to Carlyle, or written by him, I have | 
found no sentence of his own which he 


could have wished unwritten, or, through | 


all those trying years of incipient man- 
hood, a single action alluded to by others, | 
which those most jealous of his memory 


need regret to read, or his biographer | 


need desire to conceal.” In him the an- | 


cient order of the Nazarites was revived; 
and the sins of the age were as sternly | 
rebuked by his life as by his teaching. 


Carlyle for the | 


Mean- | 


Sweeping in his con- | 
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| From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
| THE FACTOR’S SHOOTING, 

| 

| I Ama factor. Or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say I was a factor, for at 
| the present time I am without occupation. 
One day, two or three years ago, | set 
myself down to inquire carefully into my 
jaffairs. The’ problem to be solved was 
not a difficult one: Given a small capital 
| on which it is impossible to live — granted 
a certain yearly deduction from it to pay 
bills with,—how long will it be before 
| the capital vanishes away altogether? I 
|found that this period would occur in 
about seven years, and the next day I 
announced to my friends that I was going 
to look out for * something todo.” T had 
had what is called a first-rate education ; 
a long course of expensive schools and 
tutors had ended in Oxford, though I left 
that university without taking a “degree. 

I could read and write, and do easy sums% 
by the help of a Liddell and Scott and 
a grammar I could construe .all but the 
hardest passages in Homer and Thucyd- 
ides; and by making copious use of con- 
venient spondee adjectives, I was capa- 
ble of turning out immense quantities 
of correctly scanning Latin verse. My 
friends all said, * There will be no diffi- 
culty ina fellow like you getting a good 
berth,” and at first I shared their confi- 
dence. But as time wore on my hopes 
died away. To begin with, I considered 
myself debarred from certain kinds of 
work. Having been accustomed to coun- 
| 





try life, to freedom from noise and dirt 
and confinement, I determined that what- 
ever happened I would have nothing to 
do with anything which would necessi- 
tate always living ina town. 1 had been 
| ploughed for mathematics in “Smalls” 
and “ Mods;” and all the hazy notions 
}about papering rooms, or dividing ap- 
|ples and oranges in certain proportions 
amongst a given number of children, 
which once possessed my brain, had long 
ago deserted it, and | felt myself unequal 
both in inclination and capability to grap- 
‘ple with accounts. I had, of course, no 
money to invest in business, and pride 
| prevented me from thinking of anything 
absolutely menial. As I ‘look back, I 
| sometimes wonder what kind of employ- 
ment it was I did expect to meet with; 
' but indeed, after a time, I ceased to have 
any expectations at all. My heart grew 
sick with waiting; small, mean, pecuniary 
| troubles hemmed me in on every side — 
ever increasing in inverse ratio to my 
| capital ; anxious days followed on weary 
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nights, and there were hopeless waitings 
for “ something” to come by the post. 
Then my friends began to change their 
tone. They said, “ You really ought to 
make an effort — we are afraid your edu- 
cation has been but a poor preparation 
for your future life.” I never could see 
that they took much trouble in looking 
out for “things” for me, or indeed did 
anything but give advice; but perhaps 
they worked in secret, and were ashamed 
of their good deeds seeing the light. 
Whether this was so or not, there was 
no visible result, and matters were at their 
worst when I received an offer from 
an old Manchester merchant to take 
charge of a small property he owned in 
Scotland. I met this old gentleman on a 
railway journey, did him some small ser- 
vice in looking after his lost luggage, and 
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enthusiastic follower of all kinds of sport. 
But though health, pleasure, and in some 
desolate countries profit, is to be got by 
means of the gun, 1 could not help feeling 
that a practical knowledge of its use is 
not an indispensable qualification to a 
factor even in Scotland; and, considering 
the matter carefully over, it seemed my 
only one. I learnt, by-and-by, that it was 
part of the duty of a factor to look after 
woods. I could distinguish, as well as 
any man, the difference between a larch- 
tree and a beech, or even between a larch 
and a Scotch fir. But a silver firand a 
spruce seemed to me perfectly alike; and 
it was after'carrying about little sprays of 
the two kinds with private marks of iden- 
tity on them for a long time, and playinga 
kind of guessing game with them, that I 
was able to rightly name the one from the 





afterwards in a moment of confidence told | 
him ofjsome of my difficulties. Then he | 
mentioned his want of a factor, and asked | 
for references as to my character and | 
capabilities. I gave him the names of 
two old friends; and the answers they 
sent to his inquiries perplexed him so 
much, that he showed them to me and | 
asked me what they meant. When I 
read the letters, I was not surprised at 
the old gentleman’s bewilderment — I 
could not understand them myself, — that 
is, I could not make out the meaning of 
the sentences, but I knew well enough 
why they were so mysteriously worded. 
It was evident that my friends, whilst un- 
willing to say anything definite against 
me,\were determined to take no responsi- 
bility upon themselves; and they had 
succeeded so well that I would defy any 
lawyer or expert to attach any responsi- 
bility to them, or make out what they 


other. As to being able to distinguish 
between the timber of these trees when 
sawn up, I never could, and never shall, 
be able to do it. Some kinds of wood are 
to be told from other kinds by a smell of 
resin; but a Scotch factor cannot well go 
about smelling planks; and indeed it is 
not so easy to do naturally as one would 
think. I was aware that an agent should 
be more or less intimate with everything 
connected with land, on it or under it — 
subsoil, and crops, and cattle, and ploughs, 
and dairymaids, and pigeons; and I knew 
about none of these things. Like a dis- 
tinguished northern politician, I thought 
all cattle “rather slack about the shoul- 
der;” one plough was as another plough; 
one dairymaid seemed to me like other 
dairymaids, except that some were pret- 
tier. 

I accepted the offer at once. In spite 
of this long list of negative qualifications, 





really meant. They told me afterwards 
(not knowing I had seen the correspond- 
ence) that they had given me an exceed- | 
ingly good character; and I thought it | 
best to affect ignorance and thank them, 
for I did not know how long it might be 
before I should again require their good 
offices—such as they were. Whether 
Mr. Weatherby (that was the merchant’s 
name) was deceived, or whether for some 
reason or other he really took a fancy to} 
me,,1 don’t know —he gave me the offer | 
of the place. 

I had the vaguest ideas of the duties of 
a factor: as I look back, I must confess I 
was singularly ignorant of almost every- 
thing which belonged to such a post. 
Though I had spent much of my life in 
the country, I had done so to little pur- 


I never hesitated for a moment. I could 
not bear to face the reproaches of my 
friends at throwing away a chance. I 
trusted to practice, to books, to luck, to 
everything but myself. I remembered 
that a hundred years hence anything I 
might do would have been forgotten. I 
wis sorry for Mr. Weatherby, but I closed 
rabidly and at once with his offer. As I 
have said, probably some prejudice in my 
favor, or some small compassion for my 
position, weighed with the latter. Being 
a townsman himself, he fancied that all 
country folk understood all about country 
matters; and he knew, of course, he could 
easily get rid of me if I turned out an un- 
satisfactory character. 

I felt very grateful to the old man. He 
was in many ways difficult to deal with ; 





pose. I could shoot a little, and was an 


‘and yet, on the whole, I did not get on 
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badly with him; and I may say at once, 
tuough I have left his service, I did not 
do so on account of any proved incapacity 
on my part for the work. My great safe- 
guard lay in this fact, that he was infinitely 
more ignorant than I was. If all matters 
appertaining to land were Greek to me, 
they were Chinese or Sanskrit to him. 
He called himself a cloth manufacturer; 
but I believe his principal business con- 
sisted in making bags for artificial manure, 
though he knew nothing whatever about 
the various ingredients which filled them. 
I have seen him carefully examine a pile 
standing at a station waiting to be trucked; 
he used to pat them complacently, and 
search, I thought, for some mark to iden- 
tify them by. In his middle age he had 
rented a small bit of rabbit-shooting near 
Manchester. A year or two before I met 
him he had bought a small property in a 
large Scotch county, and he cdfsidered 
himself somewhat of an authority on sport. 
He may have known something about rab- 
bits, but he was certainly singularly igno- 
rant of all matters connected with grouse. 
When he got a point he always started 
off as hard as he could to it — either by 
the noise he made putting up the birds, 
or else arriving in such a state of breath- 
lessness that he could no nothing with 
the easiest chance. If he wounded a hare 
(and he seldom killed one outright) he 
used to loo his old setter after it; and 
nothing pleased him more than a success- 
fully conducted chase of this kind, for, as 
he said, the process combined the pleas- 
ure of shooting with the excitement of a 
course. And one day on getting a snipe 
he sent it off immediately to M‘Leay’s at 
Inverness to be stuffed. This old man 
was easily satisfied: two or three head 
per diem to his own gun contented him, 
and half a dozen made him triumphant; 
but when, as sometimes happened, he got 
nothing at all, he became despondent, and 
made me a kind of scapegoat to vent his 
disgust on. One day he took me out with 
him to the moor, and was at first much 
exercised to find that in shooting, at any 
rate, I was his superior: indeed, I feared 
he would not ask me again. But our 
united bag was naturally heavier than 
his single one. He always immediately 
claimed every bird which came down from 
a brood at which we had both fired, and I 
never disputed his right to do so —it was 
not for me as a Scotch factor to argue 
with my employer. When Mr. Weath- 
erby found out this, he never went on the 
hill without me. 

The property was not large considering 
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it was in the Highlands. There was a 
big house, some fifteen hundred acres of 
moor and wood, and two or three small 
arable farms lying between the latter and 
the great loch which formed the march on 
one side. I entered on my duties with 
fear and trembling; but as time wore on 
I became used to the position, acquired a 
certain amount of confidence in myself, 
and, on the whole, managed to get on 
pretty well. It is true I made some terri- 
ble mistakes — mistakes which caused me 
to feel uncomfortable then, but which 
make me blush now when I think of them 
sometimes in bed. I spoke to one of the 
tenants about putting a bandage on the 
fetlock of a cow; I very nearly bought 
some oats from another at 7os. a quarter; 
and I drove almost into frenzy the old 
man who acted as my lieutenant on the 
place by proposing to get the surplus 
water off some lea by drains seven feet 
deep and ten feet apart. As arule, I got 
out of these holes of error, The blank 
astonishment in the worthy farmer's face, 
when I offered him for his corn, told me I 
had made some mistake; and a search in 
Stephen’s “ Book of the Farm,” made it 
plain that such drainage as I contem- 
plated would be equally bad for the land 
and the proprietor. Still now and then I 
went too far,and Mr. Weatherby suffered. 
He was, however, so ignorant himself, 
that I always managed without falsifying 
anything, or without falsifying to any 
great extent, to persuade him that all was 
right —that matters were as they ought 
to be. 

In a measure, I soon got rather to like 
Mr. Weatherby. He had a sister who 
kept house for him, and I never could en- 
dure her. She was a vulgar, conceited 
woman, fond of snubbing me whenever 
she got a chance, and too apt, I thought, 
to treat me asaservant. Ofcourse I was 
a servant in a way; but I knew that both 
by birth and education I was her superior. 
She could not keep her h’s in their proper 
places, much less make Latin verses; and 
I thought she might have shown me a 
little more consideration. I could not 
afford to quarrel with her openly, and I 
tried with all my might to affect to mis- 
understand her sometimes offensive in- 
sinuations. She made me go stupid mes- 
sages which the servants could just as 
well have carried; and she even tried 
once to impress on her brother that it was 
part of my duty to get up and ring the 
big bell which was supposed to rouse the 
household — but he stood my friend in 
this matter, and though, as a rule, pretty 








much under the influence of his sister, 
peremptorily vetoed her suggestion. 

I took up my abode in Scotland in 
January; in August the owner and his 
family arrived; and about the end of 
September he announced to me that he 
should be obliged to cut his stay shorter 


than he had intended and go south im-| 


mediately. 
“ Stoney,” (that is my name) he said one 


morning, * business requires me to go to | 


Manchester at once, and as it is late in 
the season, I shall hardly come back 
again this year. I should like you tosend 
me a box of game about the middle of 
next month — five brace of grouse and 
two hares. 
cult to get them without my aid, but you 
must clo your best.” And then he added 
graciously, ‘ You may shoot a grouse and 
a hare for yourself — a blue hare.” Those 
I had to send him were to be brown. 
From his cheerful countenance and meas- 
ured language (when put out he always 
swore a good deal) I felt sure that the 
trade in manure-bags was looking up. 
Before he left he gave me many further 
directions as to the twelve head of game 
I was to send him. ‘And Stoney,” he 
said, ‘shoot as few hen birds as you can. 
I won't have any hen birds killed; we can 
keep the cocks till they are tender.” 
** But,” | asked, “how am I to tell a cock 
from a hen when they are flying?” “ You 
can distinguish them,” he replied, — 
“you can distinguish them — by —their 
woolly legs.” I knew that he knew as 
much about the sex of a grouse as about 
the moral character of a salmon, and I 
cheerfully promised. ‘“ And, Stoney,” he 
went on, “don’t disturb that stag. I 
won’t have that stag disturbed. If that 
old scoundrel who lives at” (making a 
fearful mess of the Gaelic name) “ hunts 
that stag, I'll turn him out of his farm.” 
“But he has a lease,” I ventured to in- 
terpose, ‘and there’s thirteen years of it 
to run, and you can’t turn him out.” Then 
Mr. Weatherby went off grunting into the 
house. ‘The farmer was a peaceable old 
fellow, who had probably never used a 
gun in his life, and the “stag” was a roe 
which we had put up one day in going 
through a wood. 

At last the day of departure arrived. I 
accompanied my employers across the 
loch to the little station, where they met 
the train which caught the night mail to 
the south. We had a big boat-load — 
servants, luggage, and Miss Weatherby, 
—herself no inconsiderable weight. As 


You will find it perhaps diffi- | 
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able, she ordered me, rather than asked 
me, torow. I think her heart softened a 
little just as the train was starting, for she 
put out her hand as if to say good-bye; 
but at that moment Lord Blackadder, the 
rich owner of a large deer-forest in the 
district, came out of the booking-office, 
and she hastily withdrew it, not wishing 
to appear on intimate terms with the fac- 
tor before that nobleman. I could not 
help feeling rather triumphant when the 
great man shook hands with me (I had 
had an interview with him on some ques- 
tion of adisputed march), and spoke pleas- 
antly tome. ‘ You are going to be here 
for the winter, I suppose, Mr. Stoney. I 
don’t intend to kill any more stags this 
season; but there will be some hinds 
wanted about Christmas, and 1] have told 
Campbell, the head keeper, to let you 
know when they go after them.” I 
thought this very kind of Lord Black- 
adder, and thanked him. I saw Miss 
Weatherby hold half open the door of her 
carriage, I saw Lord Blackadder bow to 
her and get into another compartment 
further down, and as I watched the train 
twisting along the shore of the loch I re- 
joiced within me at the little snub. 

When the train was out of sight I 
rowed home again. 1 well remember that 
row. The yellow and red and crimson 
beeches and larches which fringed the 
shores of the great loch were repeated in 
the water without their reflection being 
disturbed by a ripple. There was a laze 
in the distance, the sun shone brightly 
but with little power, and there was a 
pleasant smell of autumn and frost and 
dead leaves in the air. I looked with 
some pride and sense of proprietorship 
at the little territory over which I was to 
rule undisturbed for the next nine months. 
The stooks were still standing in the oat- 
fields close down by the loch: then there 
came the trimly squared pastures, each 
sheltered by its broad belt of wood; 
and above these the moor, brown now 
with its faded heather, stretched away for 
miles till it joined the distant haze. My 
eyes dwelt longest and with most affec- 
tion on this moorland, for it was there 
dwelt the eleven grouse and three hares 
which I had been directed to slay. 

I had made many good resolutions by 
the time I sculled the heavy old tub into 
the little landing-place,—that I would 
really work hard for Mr. Weatherby — 
harder than I had done before, — that I 
would make his interests my own, — that 
I would be courteous to cross old Maggie 


a last chance of making herself disagree-| the housekeeper,—and finally that I 
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would not shoot more grouse than I had 
been ordered. Brimful of good inten- 
tions, I started, directly I had moored the 
boat, to the nearest farm to make an 
appointment for the next day with the 
tenant to measure some sheep-drains we 
had been cutting on the hill. He was 
working amongst his corn: and as I went 
in at the top of the field I was greeted 
and startled by a loud whirring noise —a 
dozen grouse had been feeding on the 
stubble, and they flew back on to the 
moor, following carefully in their skim- 
ming flight every undulation of the ground. 
I went down to old Rory, the little farmer, 
and we chatted together for some time on 
diverse matters, but I made no appoint- 
ment with him: I determined, though I 
made a feeble struggle in favor of the 
drains, to devote the next day to grouse. 
My conscience told me I was wrong in 
this. It is true, Mr. Weatherby had not 
told me zo¢ to go out the next day, but he 
had specified the time when he wanted 
the game,—a full fortnight hence. I 
made another attempt on the road home 
to conquer myself, and nearly turned 
back, after all, to speak to the farmer; 
but at that moment I was passing through 
the stooks, and I saw they were almost all 
within gunshot of the wall. Before going 
to bed that night, 1 in a measure salved 
my conscience by determining that the 
grouse I was toslay in the morning should 
be the grouse that rightly belonged to me, 
and no other; and having made this com- 
pact, I slept the sleep of the just. The 
morning was keen and bright; there was 
frost. The dahlias in front of the lodge 
were cut down by it, and the beds of helio- 
trope were withered and blackened. 1 
knew that up on the moor the heather 
would be dry in an hour; and after having 
devoured hastily my oat-cake and bacon 
breakfast, I shouldered the gun and was 
off — feeling far more eager about this, 
my first attempt soéws, than I had ever 
done when acting as bag-carrier and dog- 
beater to Mr. Weatherby. By ten I was 
far up on the moor: the men were work- 
ing amongst the stooks, and there was 
nothing there. By eleven I had killed 
my grouse; the day was young, the best 


part of the ground was untouched, the | 


brood to which my bird had belonged lay 
like stones, — and yet my work was over. 
I ought to have thrown all my cartridges 
into a peat-bog and run home as hard as 
I could. Alas! I threw away nothing but 
empty cases that day. The grouse all lay 
like stones that day; they lay too well. 
Everything favored me —I found them 
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easily —I knocked them over as I had 
never done before: double shots, snap- 
shots, long shots — it was all the same; 
down came a bunch of rich brown and 
| black and russet feathers. I had no dog 
except a little skye terrier, and yet I never 
lost a bird. When 1 emptied out the 
contents of the bag at four o’clock, I was 
almost sick with fright at the display. 
Six and a half brace lay before me. 1 had 
killed on the very first day a brace more 
than the full allowance for the season for 
my employer and myself. Old cocks ? 
Not they. I had never thought of the 
warning that had been given me — I had 
never looked for the woolly legs. Here 
was a pretty beginning, —a curious corol- 
lary to the resolutions scarcely twenty- 
four hours old. I had begun by intending 
to shoot one bird — my lawful bird; then 
I killed another in lieu of my lawful blue 
hare, and then —— I was very miserable; 
I felt no pleasure in looking at the bonnie 
dead birds. I remembered how Ciristo- 
pher North had resuscitated the snipe by 
blowing down his neb, and longed for his 
power. What on earth was I to do with 
my spoil? I put a brace back into the 
game-bag, and the remainder I buried 
carefully in a moist peat-hag — eleven as 
fine grouse as ever man saw: plump, and 
in perfect plumage, and all with the woolly 
legs which my master considered the 
characteristic of a cock. Two pounds’ 
worth of grouse did I stick into that slimy 
hole, and hate myself for doing so; but 
no other course lay open to me. I dared 
not send them away, and Maggie would 
have betrayed me if I had taken them 
home. As I lay awake that night, I felta 
great change had come over my moral 
character. Only a few hours had passed 
since I had been brimming over with vir- 
tuous self-complacency. A few hours had 
changed all. I was a poacher; I had be- 
trayed the trust of my master. I was a 
coward for burying the birds in a bog — 
nay, I almost felt as if 1 was a liar; for I 
had half made up my mind, as I came 
down the hill, to account for my many 
shots by saying I had been firing at a 
mark. Noone had questioned me. But 
then my uneasy conscience began to in- 
quire whether the intention was not of as 
much value as the act; and while debat- 
ing this nice point I fell asleep. 

It would not be profitable in any sense 
to give a daily account of what | did on 
the moor between that day and the roth 
of December. I was often on it. There 
was not very much work for me on the 
| place, but to a certain extent I neglected 














what there was to do if I thought I should 
have any luck on the hill. I tried some- 
times to resist the fascinations of the 
sport; but I think I must be a little weak- 
willed — at any rate in that particular di- 
rection — for I hardly ever did ultimately 
fight the temptation successfully. Per- 
haps I might have succeeded better if it 
had not been for those fatal stubble-fields. 
The grouse used to come down every 
afternoon and feed — confiding things ! — 
within gunshot of the walls. About 3 P.M. 
they used to arrive — not many, for there 
were not many on the place. About 3.5 
they used to fly off again — some of them; 
and some would be sprawling on the crisp 
stubble, or lying quiet in brown feathery 
masses. The end of this kind of thing 
was that I did serious injury to the shoot- 
ing — I almost destroyed it. The marches 
were narrow, the grouse naturally few. 
They were exceedingly greedy birds; like 
myself, they gave way readily to tempta- 
tion, and the penalty they paid for their 
sensuality was a heavy one. I consider, 
if the season had lasted ten days or a 
fortnight longer, that the Zetrao Scoticus 
would have become extinct so far as that 
moor was concerned. As it was, a few 
wary old cocks and one small brood alone 
escaped. 

It will naturally be supposed that this 
kind of work could not be carried on alto- 
gether in secret. Wood-pigeons and 
crows might account for the firing, and I 
avoided the farm-folk as much as possible. 
If ever I enter the diplomatic service, the 
experience I gained in dealing with the 
people on this Scotch place will be inval- 
uable to me. And I used to crouch, to 
lie down, to assimilate my shape to that 
of a tree, to pay particular attention to 
the color of a background. The shep- 
herd must have had a pretty good idea of 
what went on on the moor. But the 
shepherd hated Mr. Weatherby, who had 
called him a damned old woman one day, 
when certain holes in his little hut’s walls 
had been pointed out and complained of ; 
and I used to give him tobacco and 
whiskey sometimes, and let him help him- 
self liberally to firewood. This man was 
solemn and reputedly devout; he had an 
acrid and severe countenance, and he 
was wifeless. This latter state greatly 
encouraged me to hope that he would be 
silent. 

I harried the place shamefully, and 
what grouse were left had good cause to 
bless the sun which rose on the 11th of 
December. As for the “stag,” I met him 
one evening when coming home from the 
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hillin the dusk, and fired two barrels of 
small-shot at him; and the poor beast was 
found a week after in the wood, dead and 
wasted. 

So came Christmas ; after which festive 
period, spent by me rather dismally in 
thinking of my sins, and wondering 
whether I should be found out, I got a 
companion at the lodge. I advertised in 
the /ie/d for a pupil; and though when I 
got an application I was almost frightened 
at my audacity, the man who made it 
came. Perhaps he was lured by the good 
fishing which formed a part of the adver- 
tisement. For a time I tried to make 
him do a little work. I set him down to 
the estate account-book one day, and per- 
suaded him to make a copy of it, as an 
example of what such things should be; 
but he detected a mistake in my adding 
up in the second or third page, and after 
that I left him alone so far as money 
matters were concerned. We both fished 
a good deal in the loch, and in the small 
burn which ran through the property ; 
and I should have had a pleasant spring, 
if it had not been for the fact that sum- 
mer came next. As the months sped on, 
I became more and more alarmed. As a 
proof of how easy it is for a tolerably 
virtuous young man to become at short 
notice something distinctly the reverse, I 
may mention that at one time I seriously 
contemplated setting the heather on fire 
just before the season for muirburn ended 
—of course accidentally —and burning 
the whole of it; but I discovered in time 
that such an act is looked on by the law 
as acriminal offence, and is punished by 
a long term of imprisonment. 

Before Christmas, Lord Blackadder’s 
keeper had come over to tell me of a 
hind-drive he was contemplating; and I 
went into the forest for a short visit, and 
had a pleasant time of it with the jovial 
gillies. We were on the hills all day, 
slept at night in a remote and lonely 
lodge, feasted on fresh venison-steaks, 
and scones, and whiskey, and in the even- 
ing played “catch the ten” with inde- 
scribably dirty packs of cards, or “ puss 
in the corner” with bonnie, rosy-cheeked 
maidens. I never myself got any hinds, 
for they always seemed to come awk- 
wardly to the places where I was posted ; 
but I enjoyed the “puss in the corner” 
very much. I was, however, startled, 
when saying good-bye to the head keep- 
er, at a remark he made, “You'll no’ 
be having many birds o’ your groun’ for 
the season?” “Oh, Campbell,” I said, 
“what makes you think that?” “Oh. 























it’s the weather,” he replied; “these 
black frosts is clean bad for the breed- 
ing.” This happened before Christmas, 
and I felt sure grouse would not be think- 
ing of such a thing; but there was a queer 
look in his eye when he spoke which 
made me suspect, early as it was, that he 
had paid a visit to some black bottle; and 
I was sorry for this, as Campbell was re- 
puted a steady man, and much respected 
by his master on that account. “Oh no,” 
he said again ; “I’m afraid you’ll no’ make 
a very heavy bag on Rhian the year.” 

Summer drew near. It was evident 
that I was not altogether hardened into 
crime, for by the end of July I could not 
sleep at night, and on the first day of 
August I took Robert (the pupil) into m 
confidence. He was a nice, open lad. 
We had got on together very well, and he 
seemed thoroughly to appreciate the diffi- 
culties of my situation. He was quite 
willing to do anything he could to help; 
but for a.long time I did not see how 
we could do anything, and I resolved to 
let matters take their course. Old Mr. 
Weatherby had been unwell during the 
summer, and at one time I thought my 
difficulties would be solved by his not 
being able to come north at all; but 
shortly before the twelfth, he wrote say- 
ing he was much better, and intended 
finishing his cure in Scotland. He added 
he was much pleased to see by the papers 
that the grouse in our district were strong 
and plentiful. I wrote in a great hurry to 
say that this was not at all the case with 
us, and that the breeding season had 
been a very bad one (which was a per- 
fectly true statement); but the letter had 
no etfect in changing his resolution, and 
on the roth he and his sister and house- 
hold arrived. 

It was with very different feelings that 
I once more acted as stroke in the family 
boat, and started for the station. On the 
way I firmly made up my mind to confess 
everything. I knew that the grouse all 
round us were plentiful ; the oldest inhab- 
itant could not remember a better nesting 
season. But I had acted as the French 
sportsman did who killed the hares “ Des- 
demone ” and “ Alphonse,” and left only 
“le vieux Achille” to breed. I had de- 
populated the ground. 

My employer was looking out of the 
train as it drew up: his face had lost its 
ruddiness, and altogether he was feebler 
than when I last saw him. He was very 
gracious, and seemed delighted to be 
once more in Scotland. The sight of his 
gun-cases and a new setter almost made 
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me sick. There was no time then to ex- 
plain matters, and long before we reached 
the landing-place I once more changed 
my mind. I could not explain things. 
Mr. Weatherby asked many questions 
about the grouse, and I gave blurred, in- 
distinct answers to some, whilst others I 
pretended not to hear, and labored most 
diligently at the oar. The lapse of an- 
other year had not improved the temper 
of his sister, and what little she did say 
was disagreeable. 

Robert and | had moved out of the big 
house to a small cottage close by ; and as 
we were sitting by the smouldering peat 
before going to bed that night, 1 made a 
proposition to him. There is a kind of 
sport to be witnessed amongst the fells of 
Cumberland which is hardly known in 
other counties. It consists in dragging a 
skin steeped in aniseed across country 
for ten or a dozen miles, for dogs to hunt. 
This is called a “hound-trail.” It takes 
place after wrestling-matches and pigeon- 
shootings and shows, and causes great 
delight to the sturdy, sport-loving north- 
ern farmers. I told Robert of this, and 
asked him if he would be willing to go up 
on to the hill early in the morning of the 
twelfth, and put such a skin down here 
and there; and I explained to him that 
the dogs would scent it, and work about 
as if after game, whilst as Mr. Weatherby 
was short-sighted, we might be able to 
induce him to believe that the birds had 
run and got up farther on, —that if this 
was carried out two or three times, his 
disgust at their behavior and his weak- 
ness from his recent illness, might pre- 
vent his going out much more. Robert, 
after a little demur, agreed to perform his 
part; and the next morning, under the 
pretext of getting some remedy for tooth- 
ache, I went to the little town and bought 
some of the strong-smelling drug. 

It was not with much confidence that I 
embarked in this desperate course, but it 
was just possible that it might hoodwink 
Mr. Weatherby. I knew his extreme 
ignorance on all matters connected with 
game. I bethought me of how, the last 
season, he had perpetually fired at small 
birds in mistake for snipe; how he had 
taken a roe for a red deer, an old carrion- 
crow for a black cock; how, when he had 
tumbled head over heels into a peat-hag, 
and plugged up both barrels with black 
earth, he had wished to clear them by 
firing his cartridges; and how he had 
only been saved from destruction by my 
interposition. I remembered all this, and 
determined that it was worth while to run 








the risk; I could not make things much 
worse than they were. I gave the shep- 
herd a pair of old boots and half a pound 
of tobacco, prayed heartily for a stormy 
morrow, and went to bed in a most unen- 
viable state of mind. 

Uneasy snatches of sleep were all I 
was able to secure; and at a very early 
hour I awoke Robert, and started him off 
with his rabbit-skin and little bottle, giv- 
ing him many and minute instructions as 
to what he was to do. 

Ah! if my conscience had been easy, 
how glad I should have been at the look 
of that morning! It was one of those 
early autumn days which give promise of 
heat: a heavy dew lay over everything. 
Robert left broad footprints as he crossed 
the lawn, and destroyed myriads of gos- 
samer and sparkling spider webs. 

There was the usual delay in making a 
start, the usual collecting of cartridze- 
bags and flasks, and about ten Mr. Weath- 
erby and myself and the shepherd stood 
at the gate which opened on to the first 
bit of moorland. The former was full of 
cheerful anticipations: my mind, though 
I acted my part as well as I could, was 
filled with most dismal forebodings. I 
experienced, in an intensified form, the 
feelings of a schoolboy who is called up 
for a lesson he has not prepared: per- 
haps the thoughts of a clerk submitting 
falsified accounts to his employer would 
be still nearer akin to mine. What the 
shepherd thought I do not know; his 
sour face was unreadable by me. I had 
tried to persuade the old merchant that 
he (the shepherc) would be an unneces- 
sary encumbrance, and that I could easily 
carry all the game myself —how easily 
none but I knew; but Mr. Weatherby 
was obstinate. He insisted on our both 
taking enormous game-bags. I thought 
of the whiskey, and tobacco, and firewood, 
and boots for which the shepherd was 
indebted to me, and fervently trusted that 
he did the same. I had expected Robert 
home before we started, but he had not 
made his appearance. The setters were 
let loose, and in three minutes they ran 
into a brace of grouse. My mind was so 
occupied and anxious that my fingers 
were unready, and I missed. Notso Mr. 
Weatherby. To the great surprise of the 
shepherd and myself and the dogs — cer- 
tainly to his own —heknocked over a 
bird. He was jubilant: he laughed at 
my dismal forebodings; he chaffed me 
for my bad shooting; he brought out his 
flask and gave us both a small mouthful 
of whiskey “ to wet the luck; ” he prophe- 
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sied an enormous bag, and then he or- 
dered an advance. 

I knew those two old birds: I may al- 
most say I knew them by sight, and prob- 
ably they were as well “acquaint” with 
me. Many atime had | tried in the pre- 
vious autumn to circumvent them, and 
only superior cunning on their part had 
saved them. 

So we went deep into the moor: we 
waded through rich, blooming heather; 
we passed by rushy patches, and green 
burns, and sunny hillocks, where grouse 
used to love to lie, and it was all as a city 
of the dead. Mr. Weatherby got hot and 
fidgety, and tired, and finally cross. He 
insisted on taking his own course, and 
would not be guided by my advice, and 
so we wandered a mile from the place 
where I had told Robert to cast off. The 
shepherd’s face told nothing —he acted 
as “ Brer’? Fox did in the American story, 
“he lay low.” I was wondering what on 
earth had become of Robert, and was 
picturing to myself that self-sacrificing 
individual stuck in a bog or drowning in 
a burn, when a loud to-ho! startled me. 
I saw Dash and Meg standing rigid about 
a hundred yards off, and Mr. Weatherby 
starting after them as hard as he could 
go. I was too much accustomed to this 
proceeding to be much surprised at it. 
In defiant opposition to all the rules of 
shooting, the old bag-merchant ran furi- 
ously towards his dogs. Whenever he 
had a little breath to spare he shouted 
loudly to-ho! —though to all appearance 
the setters never meant to move again. 
He reached them in his usual state of 
mind and body— blown, shaking, and 
done. 

Nothing got up: the dogs refused to 
budge an inch. I encouraged them, and 
patted them, and pushed them, and then 
their master kicked them, but they would 
not move. “He has been here and made 
the stuff too strong,” I thought, and I 
almost fancied I could smell it myself. 
Mr. Weatherby began to swear and ham- 
mer the dogs with his gun: and the shep- 
herd — “he lay low.” 

Suddenly the animals began to move — 
to draw; we stood round and watched 
them with much solemnity and anxiety: 
with slow and stately step and great ri- 
gidity of body they advanced, and we fol- 
lowed. Mr. Weatherby, with his fore- 
finger on his right trigger; I with my 
hammers down, half expecting to see 
Robert jump up out of a bunch of heather 
and run for it; and the shepherd with his 
stick held like a gun, ready to use in a 
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moment. 
on. 
in a hoarse and excited whisper; ‘head 
them, Stoney.” So I made a circuit and 
met the party, and, miserable as I was, 
could hardly keep from laughing aloud at 
the appearance it presented to one who 
was behind the scenes. 

The funeral march of the dogs was 
gradually exchanged for a quicker step. 
They began at length to trot, to sniff in 
an excited manner here and there. Then 
they threw up their heads, they stretched 
their tails out straight behind them, and 
set off across the moor; Dash began to 
“whuinper,” and Meg fairly “ yowled.” 
Now and then they were hidden for a few 
seconds by a hillock, but they soon re- 
appeared. They took a beeline across 
the heather; we watched them cross the 
march, grind up the opposite slope, and 
then they faded from our view. Talk of 
a hound.trail — none better was ever seen 
amongst the fells of Cumberland. 

I stared blankly in tke direction the 
dogs had gone. I did not dare to look at 
Mr. Weatherby; he broke out into a 
storm of fury, and condemned the dogs, 
and myself, and the shepherd, and the 


of. I said nothing in answer to all this — 
only looked at the shepherd; and the 
shepherd — “ he lay low.” 

The bag consisted of one grouse that 
Twelfth. Ifthe dogs had reappeared on 
the scene by the time we reached home, | 
think there would have been two setters 
added to the total; but they did not. 1 


left Mr. Weatherby when near the lodge, | 


telling him the toothache had come on 
again, and flew to my small dwelling. 
There, sitting in the last stage of ex- 
haustion on his bed, was Robert. He 
was dirty to a degree, and neither his 
knickerbockers nor stockings showed 
any signs of their original colors. There 
was an awful smell of aniseed in the 
room. It appeared that he had safely 
reached the place where the scent was to 
be laid first, and had just arranged the 
rabbit-skin to his satisfaction, when he 
became aware of a man crouching down at 
some little distance, and evidently watch- 
ing him. Robert said at first that he had 
walked slowly away, but afterwards ad- 
mitted he had perhaps run a little, and I 
soon found out that he had run a great 
deal. The man started in pursuit, and 
Robert made the best of his way across 
the moor. But after proceeding with 
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The dogs went steadily on and | aniseed, which he had put for safety in his 
“ They’ve run,” said Mr. Weatherby | trousers-pocket, was broken in the fall. 


He said that this was perhaps what the 
dogs had been hunting, —and I thought 
so too: I could have given him an hour’s 
start, and hunted him with great ease my- 
self — he smelt as if he had been dipped 
in aniseed. 

I had barely time to take in all this, 
still less elaborate any plan for the future, 
when there was a knock at the door, and, 
without waiting for an answer, in came a 
man —the shepherd. He sniffed once 
or twice with great noise and delibera- 
tion, and I thought he grinned, and then 
he said, — 

“The maister’s waiting to see Mistar 
Rowbert in the leebrary.” 

Robert’s face was too dirty to get 
white, but his lips quivered as they formed 
the word “ Now?” 

“Ay, the noo—at wanst,” said the 
shepherd. 

“T'll just change my clothes first, I 
think,” said the agitated Robert. “I’ve 
— I’ve —had a little —accident, shep- 
herd.” 

Once more there seemed a curious 


| struggle in that individual’s countenance 
moor, to the hottest place he could think | 


between austerity and mirth, and again he 
loudly scented the air. He gave no re- 
prieve. “ But he’s waiting,” he said; and 
he almost buttonholed the reluctant lad, 
and took him out of the room. 

I had a terrible foreboding as to who 
that watcher on the moor had been. Af- 
ter a decent interval, I followed the twoto 
the house, and, as I had had no time to 
communicate with my friend, and was 
quite ignorant of what he was going to 
say, I thought it wise to get into the mid- 
dle of a laurel-bush which stood just op- 
posite the window and garden-door of 
Mr. Weatherby’s smoking-room. I was 
disappointed in my plan, for I could hear 
nothing articulate; indeed, after a few 
minutes, I doubt if there was anything 
articulate to hear. For a short time I 
could hear nothing at all, but | knew Rob- 
ert was in the room, and had gone in by 
that door, — I could smell him. 

Then I heard a loud voice, a stuttering, 
stammering vociferation, the sound of a 
struggle, the breakage of something brit- 
tle, aplaintive cry in a different key, and 
then the door was thrown violently open. 
I, crouching in the laurel-bush, watched. 
Robert came out first. I saw Mr. Weath- 
erby had him by what seemed the skin of 
bis neck. Breathless, I saw the old bag- 


great rapidity for some time he tumbled | merchant poise himself on one leg, and 
over a tump of grass, and the bottle of| then I experienced a violent concussion 








in my leafy hiding-place,—the plotter 
and the tool met in the laurel-bush. Rob- 
ert’s ideas had been very much confused 
by his day’s work, especially by the last 
part of it, and I think when he saw me he 
imagined that Mr. Weatherby had some- 
how managed to run round the bush to 
meet him and kick him again: he jumped 
back with the greatest possible alacrity, 
and fled like a hare down the avenue. 

I instinctively shrank closer to the 
ground: the old man saw the movement. 
With what I can only call a howl, he 
sprang at me; but I was too nimble for 
him. No one ever ran, or ever will run, 
faster from that house than I did that fatal 
day. I upset Miss Weatherby, who was 
coming up from the farm, and left her sit- 
ting wildly gesticulating amongst dozens 
of broken eggs. I soon distanced her 
brother, and got out of his territory. I 
spent a miserable night at a little inn, 
miles off; and after hovering about the 
next day, trying to make up my mind to 
venture back for some clothes, I gave it 
up, and left that hilly country for good. 

It is but justice to Mr. Weatherby to 
say that he sent me my personal effects, 
and what he called my “wages.” I have 
never seen him since, or been within a 
hundred miles of him; but I understand 
that the sanctimonious shepherd has 
taken the place of the amateur factor. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
FOUR MONTHS IN MOROCCO. 


To the tourist who flees from the fogs 
of London in search of regions where the 
average duration of sunshine exceeds 
half an hour fer diem, the choice of coun- 
try and climate is often a matter for con- 
sideration. Soit was with the writer of 
the present article, who, however, was 
fortunate in having the momentous ques- 
tion, ‘* Where shall I go to?” decided for 
him by a timely suggestion from a friend 
to “try Morocco.” There was an old- 
world flavor about his description of the 
place that was very much to my taste: so 
without more ado I packed up my traps, 
took a berth on board the first P. & O., 
and in six days found myself at Gibraltar. 
I will not attempt to describe the “ Rock” 
and its well-known surroundings ; its blue 
bay, and ever-varying hues of mountain, 
sea, and cloud; its wonderful galleries 
(not picture-galleries, or the repository of 
“old masters,” as a friend of mine imag- 
ined them to be!)—but confine myself 
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strictly to my subject, and make my way 
with all speed across the Straits to Tan- 
gier. Suffice it to say that, after four 
days, I had had enough of that uncom- 
fortable fortress, where, every way the 
traveller turns, he finds a hill, and a dif- 
ferent temperature at every corner of its 
stuffy streets. Accordingly, I availed 
myself of the first steamer advertised, 
and after a moderate passage of some 
four hours through the choppy seas of 
the “ Gut,” found myself for the first time 
on the shores of Africa. 

I can never forget my first sight of 
Tangier. The spectacle could hardly fail 
to strike the oldest traveller: it is doubly 
impressive when, as in my case, it forms 
one’s first introduction to the manners 
and customs of the East. The transition 
is so complete from all that exists on the 
other side of the Straits, that one hardly 
realizes the proximity of Europe. You 
cross ten miles of sea, and find yourself, 
as it were, in a new world, where all the 
modes and conditions of life are changed; 
and here, in the year 1882, westwards of 
Piccadilly, one can be transported in im- 
agination to the far East of bygone cen- 
turies. Perhaps the impression conveyed 
by the utter novelty of the scene was best 
expressed by an American gentleman, 
who “guessed he felt as though he had 
been taken up by the scruff of the neck 
and set down in the Old Testament!” 
It is a common subject of remark how 
few people visit Morocco; and it is in- 
deed difficult to conceive how this primi- 
tive simplicity can have been maintained 
so long within such easy reach of civiliza- 
tion. In Tangier there are no roads or 
vehicles — not a wheel to be found in the 
place —the only method of locomotion, 
re see own legs, being by camel, 
horse, donkey, or mule. Drainage, it 
need hardly be said, there is none, except 
in a few European houses; yet the place 
is healthy enough. Perhaps, after all, 
our modern system of sewage is a blun- 
der! All their appliances are of the rud- 
est description, —the very ploughs with 
which they till the earth being of the 
same pattern as what Abraham must have 
used. Harrows do not exist; for it 
would be an unwarranted interference 
with the workings of nature not to leave 
the seed in the ground to shift for itself: 
so the Arab husbandman scratches the 
surface of the soil with his apology for a 
plough, throws in the seed, and lets it lie. 
“Allah will provide.” If the elements 
are propitious, and there is a bounteous 
harvest — well. If, on the contrary, the 
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crop should fail, and famine ensue, he 
will not complain, but bear his sufferings 
with the characteristic patience of his 
race. Why it should be in accordance 
with the laws of Kismet to use a plough, 
but not a harrow, it boots not to inquire, 
for fatalism seldom concerns itself with 
logic. a 

But to resume. Our steamer, on heav- 
ing to in the bay, was surrounded by the 
usual crowd of Arabs, gibbering and 
gesticulating for a fare; and the tourist 
who is new to it all, feels somewhat em- 
barrassed. After a while, one begins to 
perceive that the appalling energy a Moor 
throws into all he says is only his habitual 
method of conversing; and that, when 
you think he is threatening to cut your 
throat, he is probably only wishing you 
good-morning, or remarking on the fine- 
ness of the weather. 

My baggage was put on the backs of 
various porters, and myself in a boat, and 
we were landed together at what at the 
time appeared to be the embouchure of 
the main drain. Once on shore, we were, 
of course, beset by fresh touts, beggars, 
porters, etc., gibbering at us like luna- 
tics; and I could do nothing but stand 
still, and swear impartially at every one, 
till at last a fatherly old Arab, with a 
green cotton umbrella, and a slight smat- 
tering of English, introduced himself as 
the commissionnatre of M. Bruzeaud’s 
hotel, and took me in tow. I was first 
conducted to the receipt of custom, where 
a number of grave officials, sitting cross- 
legged in a row, took stock of my bag- 
gage, and passed the things one by one. 
This done, we left the port by a large 
gate, and after passing through an ill- 
paved, and worse-smelling alley, ascended 
the main street of the town. It was 
market-day, and we made our way with 
difficulty through the throng of women 
and slaves, Moors, negroes, Jews, and 
Europeans — the motley crowd of various 
nationalities which make up the popula- 
tion of Tangier. The extraordinary vari- 
ety of types and shades of complexion, 
even among the indigenous population, 
cannot fail to impress the traveller first 
setting foot in the place. He sees pure- 
bred Moors, with fine-chiselled features, 
and skins as white as his own; olive- 
complexioned Arabs; half-castes of every 
shade; negroes from Timbuctoo and the 
Soudan; Riffians, from their mountain 
fastnesses to the east of Tetuan, resem- 
bling North American Indians, with their 
shaven crowns and long scalp-locks, by 
which, it is said, Azrael, the Angel of 
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Death, is to pull them up to heaven on 
the last day. These Riffians are a divi- 
sion of the old Berber race, the origina! ~ 
inhabitants of Morocco, or who, a: any 
rate, must be historically regaried as the 
aborigines of the cowry. They are a 
turbulent, warlixe race, and have never 
been thoroughly subdued. 

Arriving at the upper extremity of the 
town, we passed out into the soso, or 
market-place — a large, open space filled 
with camels and other beasts of burden, 
muffled women waiting for their lords, and 
a buzzing crowd of country people, en- 
gaged in barter, or else lying idly about 
in picturesque groups. M. Bruzeaud’s 
hotel, to which I was recommended, is 
built on rising ground, a few hundred 
yards outside the town, commanding a- 
grand view over the bay, with its yellow 
fringe of sand, and the Straits, bounded 
by Gibralter and the purple hills of Spain. 

As I arrived the sun was setting in a 
wondrous blaze of green and gold, the 
whole landscape being bathed in the glo- 
rious light. J began to fancy this was the 
average sort of Eastern sunset, and that 
we should be entertained in a similar 
manner every evening; but it was not so 
to be, for I have never seen anything 
equal to it before or since. In the even- 
ing I took a stroll up to the saséah, or 
fortress, which is built on an eminence 
encompassed by a high wall, and consti- 
tutes the upper section of the town. 
Here are the prisons, the palace of the 
bashaw and his court of justice, a large 
mosque, the treasury, and the principal 
fortifications. The latter are now pro- 
vided with two 18-ton muzzle-loading 
Armstrongs, purchased from the British 
government; and there are two similar 
pieces lying uselessly with their slides on 
some waste ground outside, awaiting the 
time when the Moorish authorities shall 
summon sufficient energy to mount them 
in the battery. I saw the captain of artil- 
lery —an intelligent young Moor — who 
had studied for two years at Chatham and 
Woolwich. He told me he had lately 
fired seven rounds from his new acquisi- 
tions, and that, strange to say, the adjoin- 
ing buildings had not been shattered by 
the explosion. The prison, as usual in 
the East, was a loathsome dungeon. The 
doorkeeper —a ruffianly-looking Moor — 
was lying asleep in a recess in the wall, 
but roused himself sufficiently at our ap- 
proach to demand dacksheesh, — which, I 
regret to say, 1 was weak enough to give. 
I was directed to look through a small 
grating, whence issued a noisome stench; 
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while the sight that met my eyes was | hands of his pursuers had suffered this 
scarcely less. revolting. The wretched horrible penalty. There were at least 
inmates were seated huddled together in | ‘two murders during my stay at Tangier 
dirt-and darkness, making baskets and | — both perpetrated in the most open man- 
mats, which they were very anxious’ to/ ner, though in neither case was any ade- 
“mn I had apy sly re rpg es al penalty (if any penalty i = 
with me; and as I toux aoloaf from the} fli n ves 0 
basket they all crowded to the wipdow. | jealousy, and po caged stabbed - 
fighting like demons for the first placé — | victizn in the middle of the town —the 
their pinched faces and eyes glaring with | body lying out in the street till a guide 
hunger, telling all too plain a “tale of star-| from the hotel stumbled over it on his 
vation and ill-treatment —as they strug-|way home at night. The second was 
gled to obtain the food. No wonder! for|committed by a Riffian, to wipe out a 
they are almost entirely dependent on | blood feud that existed in his family. A 
such charities for sustenance; and they | relation of his had been killed by a man, 
have to drink the filthiest water, collected | and from that time the solemn duty de- 
in g goatskins, — gk my pe — — _ - en. death. 
e nearest at han ere they will re ne act may have been committed a gen- 
main till such time as it pleases the mer- ‘eration back; but in that case the mother 
ciful consideration of “government” to| would daily charge the child upon her 
release them; or, more hopeful still, if by | knee with the task he had to perform, and 
their own exertions, or by the charity of | when he was grown up, never let him rest 
friends, they can manage to “square” the | till vengeance was exacted. The man 
bashaw, ere “- that _ he age se — * —., cp ge — 
procure their release. hat official’s sal-|or landlord under the ban of “ Captain 
ary not exceeding £2 a month, it is not| Moonlight” could be so certain of his 
yt is one finds anna meng to oe Sem Saf ae demute cemmction 
supplement his income in other ways. . Vv mse : 
Justice can hardly be said to exist in| of the police. In this case the murderer 
Morocco. Of two litigants, he who has | coolly shot his victim dead as he was sit- 
the longest purse prevails; and while | ting in the sofa, and then brandishing his 
petty pilferers are sent by gangs in chains | knife at all who attempted to arrest him, 
to Fez, whence it is not probable they | got clear off into the country. A friend 
will ever return or survive the starvation of mine once heard the bashaw inflicta 
and ill-treatment, murderers who have the | ‘fine of re oe a — ae i 
means can buy immunity at a very mod-| peculiarly cold-blooded murder of a Jew 
erate cost. The Court a Justice sit- . that Supnesiah functionary observing 
ting, and I had frequent opportunities of | that the sentence would have been a heav- 
observing it afterwards. The procedure, |ier one, but that it was necessary that 
to any oe from = ee gee ee ie hase 
appears a little strange. The bashaw re- angier, as may be s 
clines on a comfortable couch listening to bazaars, where the tourist may buy em- 
the witnesses, who give their evidence! broidery and cusios from the interior at 
with great energy and volubility. Some-!almost any price he chooses to give. 
times in the middle of it all the prisoner | Those who pay what they are asked will 
will jump up . — “= he _ get re ag oe a ce te 
a witness on his beha! e will then| short time; but by a little judicious hag- 
run out of court, unattended by guard or | gling, things may be got at a very mod- 
policeman, and presently return with his | erate rate. There are two principal —e 
man. No one expresses any surprise at|— one kept by a Jew, the other manage 
this performance, and it never seems to} by a Moor; and the keenest rivalry sub- 
enter their heads that he should avail|sists between them. bee: ei _— 
himself of the opportunity to escape. | tired of heaping abuse and contumely 
The usual punishments, besides fine and | on each other’s heads, accompanied by 
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off a hand or foot,—the stump being|tempt. ‘“ But,” exclaime e Moor on 
plunged in boiling pitch to stop the bleed- | day, speaking ‘of his brethren in the nye 
ing, — bastinadoing and putting out the| ‘they are mere flies!” ‘ Besides,” he 
eyes. There used t'to be a blind beggar | said to me afterwards, with a magnificent 
constantly demanding dacksheesh at one gesture of mingled pity and scorn, “I 
of the gates, who had been a noted rob- | | have only to tell the Christians that we 
ber in his day ; but falling at last into the | Moors did not crucify Christ, and they 
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will all come to my shop.” 
tion of mercantile to religious considera- 
tions, that, I fear, the worthy hadj would 
have found as rare in Christendom as it 
certainly is in the mutual dealings of Mo- 
hammedans. 

There is always something new or 
striking to see in Tangier. From the 
windows of the hotel we could see all that 
went on in the soko, as well as the coun- 
try people coming and going with their 
caravans from the interior. There is a 
large Arab cemetery hard by, where one 
has frequent opportunities of witnessing 
their funerals. The body is borne on a 
bier, followed by a long train of mourners 
chanting a slow, plaintive dirge, unques- 
tionably the most agreeable music one 
hears in this country, where the art is 
still in its infancy. The Mohammedan 
law enjoins burial before sundown on the 
day of decease; and the grave being 
ready dug, the corpse is placed init in a 
sitting posture with the face towards 
Mecca, ready to spring up at the sound of 
the last trumpet. Should he be a Riffian, 
and possessed of a reliable scalp-lock, he 
will be saved the trouble, as Azrael will 
pull him up in the way already mentioned. 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting 
ceremony is a Moorish wedding. Walk- 
ing with a friend one day, we noticed a 
procession winding along the sands of the 
bay, so we descended the road leading by 
the southern wall to the beach to observe 
what was going on. A Tangierine was 
taking unto himself a bride from the 
country, and had sent out to fetch her in 
with due honors. An advanced guard of 
Riff warriors, armed with long Moorish 
guns and picturesquely clad in embroid- 
ered garments, led the way. Immedi- 
ately behind came the lady’s dowry —a 
rather seedy-looking mule, who carried on 
his back the bridal ¢rousseau, consisting 
of an old mattress and some bed-linen! 
Next followed the bride herself, cooped 
up in a kind of ornamented box borne on 
the back of a donkey, and supported by 
her kinsmen, dressed in short ge/ads 
decked out in various colors. A great 
band of pipes and tom-toms, the national 
music of Morocco, brought up the rear, 
making a fearful din. On reaching the 
outskirts of the soko the procession and 
music stopped, and the Riffians, forming 
in order, executed a sort of warlike quad- 
rille, during which they frequently leapt 
up in the air with wild shouts and fired 
their guns with a curious back action into 
the ground. A juggler next came for- 
ward and performed several tricks with 
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gun, flinging it up in the air and 
catching it, and firing it while spinning 
round like a teetotum. The party then 
retired in silence to pray at the shrine of 
a saint hard by, and the ceremony was 
over. A Jewish wedding is a very differ- 
ent affair. I was enabled to witness two 
of them, —at least part of the proceed- 
ings; for to have attended throughout all 
the formalities would have been a trifle 
wearisome, as I believe they last a fort- 
night. I was taken to the house with 
some friends, and after making our way 
with difficulty through the hail and up 
the stairs, which were thronged with 
riff-raff of the Hebrew persuasion, we 
were shown into an upper room. Here 
the bride was seated motionless on a dais 
or throne, magnificently dressed, with her 
eyes closed as if in sleep, and showing no 
more signs of animation than a statue. 
The room was filled with female friends 
and relations, gorgeously arrayed, and 
showing a very evident desire to captivate 
the onlookers. The bride’s mother took 
a,candle, and holding it so close that I 
feared she would burn the tip of the 
young lady’s nose, showed us her daugh- 
ter with all a mother’s pride. The girl 
never blinked or moved a muscle of her 
face, her heavy breathing alone betoken- 
ing that she was alive. The next wed- 
ding I saw was on a larger scale, but the 
main features were the same. The bride 
was seated as before, and there was the 
same amount of bulky female magnifi- 
cence visible, though I looked in vain 
for any of those voluptuous charms for 
which the Tangier Jewesses are renowned. 
After considerable delay the rabbi, an in- 
firm, palsied old gentleman, was brought 
up-stairs and commenced reading a long 
document, which I supposed was the mar- 
riage service. He next took the ring and 
placed it on the bride’s finger, at which 
she gave very decided proof of being alive 
by uttering a piercing shriek. She was 
then led round the room with her eyes 
still closed, and the company soon after 
retired to supper, at which I was told the 
poor bride would not be allowed to open 
her eyes or taste anything but a little 
water. There are various other curious 
details connected with the marriage cere- 
mony amongstthe Jews in Morocco which 
cannot be given here. In the evenings 
they make much merriment; and from 
the hotel I could often hear the saghareet 
— peculiar, shrill, wailing cry, uttered by 
the elder women both among Jews and 
Moors on these occasions. 

There is nothing the Moor loves more 
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than burning powder; and they gratify 
their childish delight in firing off their 
guns on every possible occasion. My 
first sight of the dead al barode, or pow- 
der play, was at the christening of the 
bashaw’s son, which ceremony in the Mo- 
hammedan religion does not take place 
till the child is some ten or twelve years 
of age. It was on a Sunday afternoon, 
and as there had been a great procession 
about midday, with music and banners 
and finery, we strolled up to the kasbah 
to see what was happening. Here, in an 
open space outside the prison, we found 
a crowd of soldiers collected with a heifer 
led by a cord in their midst preparatory 
to being sacrificed. There was continu- 
ous dancing and jugglery, and a din of 
gun-firing and music that lasted for sev- 
eral hours. Enough powder must have 
been burnt to stock a magazine, as they 
never measure the charge, but simply 
pour a handful down the barrel and dis- 
charge it with the most utter recklessness. 
Accidents are not unfrequently the result, 
either from guns bursting or otherwise. 
The next day the ceremony was continued ; 
in the soko, the whole place being crowded | 
with foot and horse soldiery and specta- 
tors. Knots of Riff warriors in their wild 
attire, with turbans formed by twisting 
their red cloth gun-covers round their 
heads, were dotted about, and added to 
the picturesqueness of the scene. The 
infant in whose honor it all was, clad in 
splendid green and gold raiment, sat in 
the midst on a gorgeously caparisoned 
horse and looked serenely on. A course 
was cleared among the mob of onlookers, 
and ten or twelve horsemen forming in 
line galloped forward at full speed, and 
raising their guns in one hand over their 
heads, discharged them simultaneously. 
This was repeated several times; in fact, 
the performance lasted the greater part of 
the afternoon. Not long after this the 
great festival of the Aissaouias took place, 
which I regret to say, being absent on a 
shooting expedition, I failed to witness. 
The Aissaouias are a sect of fanatics re- 
sembling the dancing dervishes of Turkey 
in some respects, but deriving their origin 
from the sacred city of Mequinez in Mo- 
rocco, whence they have spread all over 
the East. I was told that the town and 
soko were filled with them, and that in 
the transports of their fanaticism they 
gashed themselves with knives and 
stones, while they imitated wild beasts of 
various kinds, howling and grovelling on 
the ground. Europeans should be care- 
ful on these occasions, if they go out at 
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all, at any rate not to approach too near 
to the processions, or get under the sacred 
banners, as there is no knowing what mis- 
chief the fanatics may do in their delirious 
frenzy. 

Festivals of different kinds are of such 
frequent occurrence at Tangier, that it is 
difficult for a stranger to know what they 
are all about. Looking out one Friday 
morning I saw what appeared to be a 
kind of children’s 7é¢e,—the women all 
wearing embroidery, and the children 
most prettily dressed. In the soko were 
a number of merry-go-rounds and curious 
swings revolving on pivots, on which the 
youth. of Tangier appeared to be trying to 
break their necks, though without success 
as faras I am aware. But far the most 
remarkable incident of the day’s proceed- 
ings was a great outbreak of Fuden-hetz 
on the part of the dervish population. 
During certain hours of this particular 
day, it seems, Jews were interdicted by 
custom from appearing in the market- 
place. Directly any unfortunate Israelite 
showed himself outside the walls, the mob 
raised a yell and went for him with brick- 
bats and paving-stones; so that we were 
gratified by the frequent spectacle, more 
amusing to us than the victims, of a Jew 
dodging in and out among the booths 
erected at the side of the soko, and screen- 
ing himself as best he might from the 
shower of missiles. Occasionally, if very 
hard pressed, he would ensconce himself 
inside one of these booths, and his tem- 
porary fortress would then be bombarded 
till he was forced to brave the shower and 
flee to the next place of shelter. I am not 
aware that any one was killed, though I 
saw several Jews with terrible wounds on 
their heads and the blood streaming from 
them. 

Like many other people, I had come 
out to Tangier with certain preconceived 
notions with regard to the country and 
climate, which subsequent acquaintance 
with the place was destined to dispel. I 
expected to find myself, if not exactly in 
an arid desert, at least in a sandy and 
comparatively barren country, and to be 
exposed to the rays of a scorching sun. 
It was an agreeable surprise, therefore, 
on making excursions inland, to see a 
fine alluvial soil, yielding rich and abun- 
dant crops, and capable of high cultiva- 
tion, while the climate is far from being 
unpleasantly warm. In fact, the extraor- 
dinary prevalence of the Levanté, or east 
wind, causes it to be extremely trying to 
people with weak chests. To show the 
degree of cold which is experienced some- 
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times, I may mention that once, while 
camping out on low ground, within less 
than a mile of the sea, our servant early 
one morning brought a good-sized lump 
of ice into the tent. During the earlier 
part of my sojourn at Tangier I made 


several short shooting expeditions into | 


the country. My first experience of 
camp-life in Morocco was not altogether 
favorable. It was on a trip with a friend 
to the lakes of Sharf-al-Akab, some fifteen 
miles distant from Tangier, where we 
were told excellent snipe-shooting was to 
be obtained. The weather was all that 
could be desired for two days ; but on the 
last evening the sky was lowering, and a 
watery sunset betokened a change. To 
describe what befell, I extract a leaf from 
my diary, and let the inexperienced in 
camping out take a warning therefrom to 
slacken their tent-ropes at the approach 
of bad weather. “1 A.M.— Light rain 
outside; went to sleep again. 3 A.M.— 
Tremendous downpour, of ‘real Morocco’ 
quality. 4.5.— Woke P , and asked 
him to go and dig a trench outside to 
catch the water, which he very unreason- 
ably refused to do. 4.30.— Water com- 
ing through. 4.45.— More water in. 5 
A.M. — Sides of tent approaching; felt 
wet canvas against my left ear. 5.10.— 
Utter collapse; pole fell over the beds, 
and both buried under the sopping can- 
vas.” After half an hour’s struggle with 
the tent-pole and searching for clothes and 
valuables, we crawled out in our night- 
shirts into the rain. We always took a 
bottle of “ Eno” with us (I trust that in- 
defatigable advertiser will not seize upon 
this as a puff!), and in the confusion the 
cork came out, and the contents fizzled in 
the slush. The intense alarm of the 
Moors, who evidently expected an explo- 
sion, was most comical to behold. We 
learned afterwards that the rainfall was 
half an inch, but at half past seven it be- 
gan to clear; so, after getting some break- 
fast in our sopping clothes, we shot for 
the rest of the day, and rode back to Tan- 
gier in the evening, having bagged in 
two and a half days’ shooting $2} brace of 
snipe, with a fewextras. Theshooting in 
Morocco is excellent, the game compris- 
ing snipe — which, as the Irishman said, 
are “mostly jostling thereabouts ” — 
hares, rabbits, quail (at certain seasons), 
duck of all kinds, partridges, and wild 
boar. There are also jackals in consider- 
able numbers, and in the interior hyznas 
are sometimes met with. 

The sport, par excellence, however, of 
the country is pig-sticking, for which ex- 
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peditions are periodically organized by 
Sir John Drummond Hay, the British 
minister to the court of Morocco; and 
owing to his kindness and hospitality, I 
was enabled to see a good deal of this 
pastime. The other method of boar-hunt- 
ing is by the dattue system, the guns be- 
ing posted in front, and the game driven 
up to them. This, if not equal to pig- 
sticking, is likewise excellent fun, — the 
shrieking and uproar of the beaters, ac- 
companied by the barking of dogs, the 
braying of horns, and the discharge of 
guns, rendering it very exciting. The 
curses and imprecations, mingled with the 
most bitter sarcasms, that are showered 
on the unfortunate animals, are enough to 
oust the most stubborn boar from his 
lair. An Arab oath is a very elaborate 
affair, being sustained through a number 
of parentheses and subordinate phrases to 
an indefinite length. ‘“ May Allah burn 
the ashes of your great-grandfather, who 
was the miserable offspring of a brother 
and sister,” etc., etc., may serve as an 
example. They imagine the unclean ani- 
mal to be the abode of 777s, or evil spirits, 
and maintain sometimes a running con- 
versation with him, every word of which 
he is supposed to understand. There is 
a curious ceremony connected with the 
sport, to which all successful novices are 
subjected. After killing my first pig the 
chief hunter came up and took away my 
gun, and a ring being formed, the piece 
was put up toauction. After it has been 
bidden for a while you have to buy it in 
yourself at a certain price, say four or 
five dollars. It is a way of paying the 
beaters, who otherwise contribute their 
services for nothing. Boar-hunting has 
its disadvantages, for it is unquestion- 
ably a dangerous amusement. There are 
perils of the pig, which, if wounded, will 
turn and rend you; perils of the gentle- 
man, who w// ride with his lance in rest 
instead of carrying the point in the air, or 
of the no less objectionable individual 
who shifts from his post and fires wildly 
down the line; of the ambushed Moor, 
who shoots impartially in any direction ; 
while, unless you are well mounted, you 
have a very tolerable chance of breaking 


your neck. One accident occurred as 
follows. While posted one day waiting 


for boar, we heard a more than usual com- 
motion among the the beaters, which 
lasted for some time, till at length a huge 
grey old tusker broke cover, and came 
across the intervening space up to m 

left-hand neighbor. He fired and wound- 
ed the beast, which immediately charged ; 
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and whether he fell or was knocked over, 
I never could make out, but the next 
thing I saw was my friend sprawling on 
the ground, and the boar jumping clean 
over him. Several people rushed up to 
the rescue, and blazed away promiscu- 
ously, so that, though no one was injured 
by the pig, I was more shocked than sur- 
prised to find that one gentleman had re- 
ceived a slugin the arm. Fourteen shots 
were fired at poor piggy, which made off 
notwithstanding, and was seen crossing a 
river by one of the Moors, who, in their 
familiar language of hyperbole, described 
him as descending the hill “ quarrelling 
with himself, and with a large tree on 
each tusk!” He added, that though his 
gun was loaded the charge had been there 
since a very uncertain date, and it con- 
tained what he called a “running bullet,” 
so that he thought it prudent not to fire. 

Coursing is another amusement much 
in vogue, though their method of pursuing 
it is not strictly suggestive of meetings at 
Plumpton or the Waterloo Cup. About 
fifty beaters walk along in a row with a 
very mixed pack of hounds, consisting of 
all the curs from the neighboring villages, 
interspersed here and there with a few 
real greyhounds. When the hare is 
started, you gallop after it on horseback, 
though, owing to the crowd of men and 
dogs, the poor beast is so bewildered as a 
rule, that itis soon captured. The Moors 
take the keenest interest in this as in 
all other sport, —the love of the chase 
being quite a national characteristic. 
While we were shooting in the country 
they would troop out of the villages to 
come and beat for us, their well-meant 
exertions being at times a great nuisance. 
In the remoter districts, where they sel- 
dom or never see a European sportsman, 
their delight at seeing a bird killed on the 
wing is unbounded, that being a feat they 
never attempt with their own clumsy 
weapons. 

During the first two months of my stay 
at Tangier, I did not extend my excur- 
sions to any distance into the country, 
with the exception of a week’s camping in 
the hilly district of Andjra, which lies to 
the east of Tangier in the direction of 
Ceuta. In January, however, four of us 
arranged an expedition to Larache, a sea- 
port town some seventy miles to the 
south-west, where we were told that game, 
especially partridges, in fabulous quanti- 
ties was to be found. We determined to 
dispense with the services of guides and 
dragomen, and arranged everything for 
ourselves. To that large majority of peo- 
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ple to whom expense is a consideration, I 
can recommend this place as being by far 
the most economical. We spent several 
busy days in hiring horses, baggage ani- 
mals, and servants, and getting together 
our tents, utensils, and other camp req- 
uisites. Our retinue consisted of a cook 
named Salam, a tall, good-natured fellow, 
only moderately proficient in his art, but 
rather inclined to be honest as far as is 
possible in an Oriental ; astolid individual 
rejoicing in the name of Almarackslai, who 
acted as escort and general help; and 
lastly, Jona, the servant, a most comical, 
bandy-legged creature, and a sad rogue, 
but always wearing an expression of the 
most intense injured innocence. The 
“escort”? is always a necessity in Mo- 
rocco, though to rely on him for purposes 
of defence would indeed be depending on 
a broken reed. His chief use appears to 
be, that in case any one is robbed, or if 
your throat is cut, you may have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the Moorish gov- 
ernment is responsible. 

After the inevitable squabbling and 
palavering, without which no Oriental can 
perform the smallest operation, we effect- 
ed a start at 8 A.M. on the 24th of Janu- 
ary, our course being along the broad and 
well-defined track which constitutes the 
highroad to Fez. The road for the first 
few hours lay through a comparatively 
flat country, nearly destitute of trees, but 
the greater part cultivated and giving 
promise of a good crop. Morocco was 
once densely wooded, but the forests have 
been almost entirely cut down for char- 
coal,—the thriftless Moor taking no 
pains to preserve the timber or plant 
fresh trees. Here and there a grove of 
olives remaining untouched marked the 
tomb of a saint, where religious scruple 
preserved the trees from destruction. 
Four or five hours from Tangier we en- 
tered a wilder country, studded with low 
bushes and palm scrub, and began to 
climb a steep hill by a rough and stony 
path that rendered our progress very 
slow. We soon quitted the Fez road for 
another branching off to the right, which 
conducted us to our first halting-place, 
Lahabeah, —a collection of a few wattled 
huts within an enclosure of cactus, po- 
litely called a village. Here we passed 
the night, after some fearful haggling as 
to the price of provisions and corn, the 
Moors evidently thinking that they ought 
to make the most out of such rare birds 
of passage. We resumed our journey 





early next morning, so as, if possible, to 
| arrive at our destination the same day. 
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As we neared Larache, the country be- | 
came more hilly and variegated, and we} 
passed through some beautiful woods 
with a rich undergrowth of mosses, ferns, 
and flowering creepers. Our mules kept | 
up a steady four miles an hour, so that at | 
five o’clock we pitched the tents in the 
village of El Hamiss, a breezy spot about 
six miles from Larache. Our camp was 
on a common near the edge of a high 
table-land, from which the ground de- 
scended, precipitously at first, then in a 
gradual slope for three miles, to the shore 
of the Atlantic. The natives brought 
provisions for sale to our tents, and the 
same process of bargaining was gone 
through as on the previous day. It was 
necessary to be on the guz vive, as they 
were up toall sorts of dodges. We de- 
tected one fellow covering up a quantity 
of bad butter ina jar with a layer of good, 
and exposed him with ignominy. It re- 
quires a certain amount of time to teach 
a Moor that, according to European no- 
tions, butter does not, like wine, improve 
with keeping, and that the comparative 
insipidity of the article when fresh is 
preferable to the strong, rancid flavor 
which suits their palates. I must confess 
the prices were not what most people 

. would consider exorbitant: eggs, 3d. or 
4d. a dozen; the like price for a pound 
of butter; chickens, 6¢. apiece; and a 
moudh of corn (about fifty pounds) cost- 
ing less than three shillings. The day 
after our arrival we divided into two par- 
ties, and went out prospecting. The 
partridges were not in such multitudes as 
to darken the air with their wings in the 
way we had been led to expect, but there 
were quite enough to give us very fair 
sport. During our absence we had sent 
Jonainto Larache to market for us; and 
not being’ satisfied with the account he 
gave us ot his purchases, we interrogated 
him strictly. Being asked to swear to 
the truth of his assertions, he replied, 
“ Por Dios, senor — por Dios,” which he 
repeated over and over again; but noth- 
ing would induce him to swear by Allah, 
and so perjure himself with the name of 





God in his own tongue! His face, how- 
ever, during the cross-examination, was 
too much for us, and made it impossible | 
to maintain the judicial gravity which 
would have befitted the proceedings. 
The following morning we mounted our | 
horses and rode off to Larache. The| 
town is an unhealthy, fever-stricken spot | 
on some rising ground at the mouth of a} 
big river, and surrounded by extensive | 
marshes. We left our horses on the river | 
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bank, and were ferried across into the 
town, where we strolled through some of 
the principal streets and into the soko, 
which, unlike Tangier, is inside the walls. 
From here a narrow road conducted us 
to the southern gate, by which, after pass- 
ing an old moat at the foot of a lofty wall, 
we emerged into the open country. The 
fortifications were built by the Portu- 
guese, and are said to be in imitation of 
the side of a line-of-battle ship, though 
for my part I never could trace the resem- 
blance. Before leaving we made a num- 
ber of purchases, and started home with 
a fresh stock of provisions and fifty 
pounds of corn, which was rolled up in 
the soldier’s gelab, and placed on my 
horse, half of it being lost on the home- 
ward journey through the bursting of the 
cloth. During dinner the same evening 
we heard a great commotion in the vil- 
lage, and on looking out saw one of the 
adjoining Moorish houses on fire, every 
one standing round and screeching, but 
not a soul making the slightest effort at 
extinguishing the flames. We all ran out 
and assisted in the rescue of effects (con- 
sisting chiefly of a few old pots and 
stools) from the burning mansion. It 
was warm work; and while endeavoring 
to drag out a lot of bamboo canes which 
they were anxious to save, we noticed 
that all the thatch roof over our heads 
was ina blaze. We just had time to bolt 
out when the whole affair fell in with a 
crash, giving us arather narrow escape. 
The owner bore his loss with character- 
istic equanimity, accepting it as the de- 
cree of fate; that strange fatalism of 
theirs, which is the fatal bar to all prog- 
ress, teaching them, by way of compen- 
sation, at least to endure misfortune. 

A few days after we joined in a boar- 
hunt, which had been organized in some 
adjoining hills. It was the day of the 
Aissaouia festival, and we heard a great 
din of music and gun-firing at three o’clock 
in the morning. It had been settled that 
the sheikh of the village should be ready 
for us with the hunters and dogs at 9 
A.M.,—a rather futile kind of arrange- 
ment in a country where time is not regu- 
lated by clock or watch. After waiting 
an hour and a half we sent up to inquire 
when they were likely to put in an ap- 
pearance. The messenger returned to 
say.that the sheikh was engaged at his 
devotions, but that he had nearly done, 
and then, after he had had his breakfast, 
he would be very much at our service. 
There was nothing for it but to wait; and 
at length, some hours after the appointed 
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time, we made a start. The first few] he putin a few leaves of highly scented, 
beats were in a wild, hilly country cov-| freshly gathered verbena, the result being 
ered with dense bushes. As the day wore | a pale, syrupy compound, tasting strongly 
on we were joined by numbers of hunters | of the verbena: but the flavor of tea was 
from the villages round about, all armed | hardly perceptible. However, we man- 
with their long guns, the consequence | aged to swallow it, and a brazier of in- 
being, that while waiting for the boar we | cense was then passed round till the room 
were surrounded by these fellows all| was filled with its sickly fumes. We be- 
standing with their guns “at the ready” | came great friends after this visit, and he 
in attitudes of the most intense expecta-| used to sit for half an hour in our tent 
tion, If the boar appeared ata safe dis-| every evening when he brought us our 
tance they blazed away at him anywhere, | supplies. He never asked for payment at 
and for a while we seemed to carry our! the time, but let us keep the accounts, 
lives in our hands; only if he came their| naively remarking that “we had eaten 
way they all fled in the direst terror with-| bread in his house, and he was sure we 
out firing a shot. They never touched | should not swindle him.” Talking of ac- 
the pig by any chance, but simply jeop-| counts, it became a rather serious matter 
ardized their neighbors ; so that next time | keeping them in the coin of the country, 
we stipulated that no native sportsmen | which consists entirely of copper, and is 
should be allowed, or at least that they |of very little value. Two of these cop- 
should be kept under proper control. The| per coins (containing nearly as much 
best of it was, that when we came to the | copper as twopence) make a blanquillo, 4 
payment of the beaters, the uninvited gen-| blanquillos =1 onza, and 4 onzas= I 
tlemen with the guns claimed their share | (Spanish) real de Vellon, about twopence- 
of remuneration for their kindness in| halfpenny. You may carry sixpennyworth 
having endangered our lives and spoilt|of this money with tolerable ease, but 
our sport. Needless to say, they did not | when it comes to pounds, the services of 
get much. a donkey are required; while to reduce 
After we had been encamped nearly a| some thousands of blanquillos to pounds, 
week, we were fortunate in making the | shillings, and pence is no joke. 
acquaintance of a Moor in the village,} Our guns supplied us with animal food, 
named Berghel, who supplied us with all|so that we never had occasion to purchase 
necessaries. He was a most charming| meat. The only drawback to this was 
ola fellow, quite one of nature’s gentle-! that the Moors refused to eat game killed 
men, and was reported to be extremely | by Christians. In the Mohammedan re- 
rich. His mode of life did not indicate |ligion the slaughter of any animal is 
great wealth, but in Morocco any such| regarded as a sacrifice to Allah. There- 
display would be the height of impru-| fore, if this sacrifice is performed by an 
dence. The rapacious governors have a| infidel the flesh is unclean. ‘The only 
keen scent for such prey, and directly any | way out of the difficulty is to cut the 
one is suspected of hoarding riches, they | throat of everything you shoot that is not 
are not long in finding an excuse for re-| intended for your own consumption. Ac- 
lieving him of them. There can be little | cordingly, I always took a knife with me, 
doubt that much treasure lies concealed | and directly I shot a partridge, ran up and 
in the ground throughout Morocco, the | cut its throat, till I found that this was no 
owners having buried it and kept the se-| use, as the bird, being killed by me, was 
cret till they died. One afternoon he | still unclean, so that we had to employ a 
invited us to his domain in the village,| Moor for the purpose. Some Moors are 
where, after spending some hours in a | not so scrupulous, and will eat wild boar; 
superb orange-grove, he conducted us to| but most of them are careful to avoid it. 
take tea at his house. 1 used sometimes to give them any piece 
Before entering we all took off our;of meat that might remain over from 
Moorish slippers, after the fashion of the | luncheon, and after they had eaten it, tell 
country, and leaving them in the porch,|them jokingly that it was aloof (boar), 
walked inside in our stockings. The in-| when their faces would assume a most 
terior of the house was quite plain, but | serious expression. 
extremely comfortable. Tea was served | One morning, hearing a great commo- 
with bread and butter in the usual Moor-| tion outside the tent, we found a woman 
ish manner —the teapot being almost | and her daughter being led along forcibly 
filled with sugar, and a small quantity of by several men. The woman was gestic- 
tea being added, it was then filled with | ulating violently, and evidently using the 


water. As the beverage was concocting, | choicest Arabic Billingsgate she could 
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command. I never heard such fearful 
scolding, the lady’s eyes flashing, and her 
whole body trembling with passion. It 
appeared that, not agreeing with her 
spouse, she had fled from the conjugal 


abode, and a soldier had been despatched | 


to restore her to her lord. The latter 
stood by smiling, in no way disturbed by 
the fierce invective launched at him by 
the virago. He was probably quite used 
to it at home. 

After we had remained nearly three 
weeks, and the game began to show de- 
cided signs of diminishing, we thought it 
time to make tracks homewards. We 
had had a most delightful trip, and as 
good sport as anybody could desire, hav- 
ing bagged between five and six hundred 
head. The weather was perfect through- 
out; and I never experienced such a de- 
lightful climate, being milder and more 
equable than that at Tangier, and free 
from the incessant east. wind. We man- 
aged to procure some baggage animals 
(very sorry creatures they were); and 
after spending half.the morning in squab- 
bling as to the number of mules required, 
the route we should take, and various 
other trifles, we at last effected a start. 
We travelled this time by way of Arzei- 
lah, a small town on the coast. Our old 
friend accompanied us a short distance 
from the village, where we all bade him a 
fond farewell. Before we had covered a 
mile on our journey, one of the mules 
came to grief — which, indeed, occurred 
every half-hour throughout the remainder 
of the day. Directly one beast was down, 
and all hands occupied in setting him on 
his legs, another would think it a favor- 
able opportunity for obtaining a little re- 


pose, and promptly lie down also, when|our servants’ tent. 
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fortress, whose half-ruined battlements 
stood out in picturesque relief against the 
starlit sky. The gates were locked, and 
not a soul stirring; so we made our ser- 
vants, sorely against their will, move on 
in search of aplace toencamp. We soon 
came on what looked a tolerably open 
spot, and ordered them to pitch the tents. 
At this they all broke out afresh, cursing 
each other and ourselves, and gibbering 
like madmen, and for a while nothing 
could be done. When they had quieted 
down a little, we discovered the cause of 
all this commotion, The place was a 
Mohammedan graveyard, and we were 
desecrating the tombs of the dead. How- 
ever, there was no help for it, as it was 
nearly pitch-dark, the grass reeking with 
dew, and one of our party seriously un- 
well; so by dint of great exertions, and 
doing half the work ourselves, we got the 
tents fixed for the night. There was a 
tombstone under my bed, but no ghost 
disturbed my slumbers. The Mohamme- 
dans say that the souls of the departed 
are disturbed if a Christian walks over 
their graves, and one should be careful to 
avoid doing so. What dire commotion 
there must have been among the souls of 
the defunct faithful, with four infidels 
sleeping above their last resting-place, I 
hardly like to imagine. We were truly 
sorry to thus offend the scruples of our 
servants; but, under the circumstances, 
we could not have done otherwise. The 
muleteers told us we should have to be up 
betimes next morning, as a tidal river had 
to be crossed, and we should be unable to 
ford it later than 3 A.M. Accordingly, I 
turned in for a few hours in my clothes, 
and at two o’clock rose and went over to 
I found them all 


the same operation had to be repeated | curled up in their gelabs, and snoring loud 


over again. 
to such an extent that darkness overtook 
us some six miles from Arzeilah, where 
we purposed spending the night. Near 
the outskirts of the town we entered a 
gloomy lane, with a high bank on either 
side topped with trees, pitch-dark, and 
very boggy at the bottom. Here a mule 
came down in the mud, and the greatest 
confusion ensued. The Moors all began 
to swear and to weep, saying it was hope- 
less trying to get on, and almost refused 
to work. However, we bullied them on, 
and by striking lucifer-matches, managed 
to throw a little light upon the scene, and 
so get the mule unloaded. Part of the 


This retarded our progress | enough to wake the dead at their feet. 





cargo was put on the backs of the men; | 


and in that way we arrived under the 


It 
required several good hard kicks to rouse 
them, when they sat up and rubbed their 
eyes, swore they had been awake all the 
time, and were just coming to call me! I 
said it was time to start; whereupon they 
all began to make excuses, saying it was 
too late, the beasts weren’t fed, and we 
should certainly break down on the way. 
This was unanswerable: so I went back 
to bed. We did not get off till nearly two 
o’clock the next afternoon, and arrived at 
Tangier the evening of the following day, 
after an absence of more than three 
weeks. 

My next trip was to Tetuan. I was 
unwilling to quit Morocco without visiting 
this interesting place, and the result 


walls of Arzeilah —an old Portuguese | proved it to be well worth the trouble. 
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My friends having left for Italy, I pro- 
cured the services of an escort —a fine- 
looking barbarian — and a baggage mule, 
and started off alone. The distance is 
about forty-five miles, which we accom- 
plished in eleven hours, including the 
customary halt for an hour at midday. 
We passed several heaps of stones, or 
murder-cairns, by the wayside, marking 
th spot where some poor wretch had been 
sent to his last account; and pious way- 
farers should never omit to add their stone 
to the pile. Our stopping-place was at 
the /fondak, or caravanserai, a square 
stone building erected for the accommo- | 
dation of travellers near the top of a wild 
mountain-pass. Here we regaled our- 
selves with Moorish coffee and such pro- 





the summit of the pass there is a grand 
view of Tetuan with its white-roofed | 
houses glistening in the sun, and the blue : 
Mediterranean beyond. ‘The town is 
magnificently situated in a valley watered 
by the Wad Martin, which, unlike the 
generality of Morocco rivers, always has 
some water in itschannel. To the east, 
a plain some five miles wide extends to, 
the seashore; while in front the hills of 
the wild Riff country rise to a height of 
three thousand feet, backed by the loftier 
spurs of the northern Atlas range. The 
lower slopes of the hills are dotted with 
numerous white Moorish villlas, and cov- 
ered with luxuriant orange-groves. Out- 
side the western gate I found two friends 
encamped, and spent the evening in their 
tents. As the environs of the town were 
said to be infested by Riffian bandits and 
marauders, and the gates were closed at 
sundown, it became necessary to obtain 
permission to stay out after dark. At 
nine o’clock, however, just as I was set- 
tling down for a smoke in a very com- 
fortable chair, a letter arrived from the 
bashaw to say the cadallero (myself) was 
to come in at once. There was nothing 
to be done but to obey, and on going out- 
side the tent I found animposing guard of 
Riff soldiers waiting for me, who encom- 
passed me about and conducted me.to the 
town. On reaching the gate they all halted 
and grounded arms, while I marched 
through their midst into the street with my 
sense of self-importance immeasurably in- 
creased! Not that I ever imagined it was 
done out of any personal regard, but sim- 
ply from a fear that if anything happens 
to an Englishman, there is likely to be a 
fuss and inquiry, and trouble will come 


visions as we had brought with us. From | 
| 





of it. It is very desirable that this whole- 


some feeling of respect should be pre-| 
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served among Orientals, wherever Euro- 
peans come in contact with them. 

Tetuan resembles Tangier in many re- 
spects, but it is larger and more interest- 
ing as a type of the ideal Eastern city, 
and remaining, if possible, in a more fos- 
silized condition. The streets are dirtier 
and worse paved, while the comparative 
absence of the European element in the 
population lends it a more primitive air. 
A considerable part of the town is in ruins 
from.the bombardment of 1859, when the 
Spaniards under Marshal O’ Donnell cap- 
tured and took possession of the place. 
It is remarkable for the number of its 


; mosques, some of which are of great size 


and beauty —though here, as elsewhere 
in Morocco, no Christian or Jew dare set 
foot within them. The Jewish quarter, 
where I was lodged, was remarkable for 
its extraordinary squalor and filth, and the 
generally wretched appearance of its in- 
habitants. The Jews of Tetuan are 
treated with great harshness, and subject- 
ed to numerous indignities. A separate 
quarter of the town is assigned to them, 
wherein they are strictly confined after 
sundown under severe penalties ; and va- 
rious disqualifications, marking them off 
as a separate and inferior race, help to 
embitter their existence. They are uni- 
versally bullied, brow-beaten, and de- 
spised, and betray the effects of such 
treatment in their bearing and in every 
line of their faces. While the poorest 
Moor deports himself with an air of inde- 
pendence, and walks with a kind of manly 
swagger, a Jew, however rich, is always 
timid and cringing, and steals along with 
an abject air of submissiveness and dejec- 
tion. The same system of persecution 
prevails against them in every city of the 
empire, except Tangier, where they are 
tolerably independent. It is impossible 
to defend such conduct on the part of their 
oppressors ; but when one considers the 
peculiarities of the Jewish character, one 
must admit the fact that it is calculated to 
exasperate a semi-civilized people like the 
Moors in almost every conceivable man- 
ner. Their strange and outlandish cus- 
toms, their tribal exclusiveness, their ob- 
noxious habits of amassing wealth, and 
the brutality with which they use such 
power as they may become possessed of, 
all serve to subject them to the odium of 
those who, while they are their undis- 
puted masters, yet feel they cannot get on 
without them. “ Sufferance is the badge 
of all their tribe,” and the conventional 
idea of the Jew exemplified by Shylock, 
is, | take it, very often the correct one in 
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these countries ; and while human nature 
remains what it is, we must not be sur- 
prised at their being periodically the vic- 
tims of popular outbreaks, however much 
we may deplore the fact. “ Frenchman 
good, German good, Englishman very 
good — Jew no good,” a polite donkey-boy 
remarked to me one day; and he was 
only expressing the sentiments of the vast 
majority of his compatriots. 

I had some capital shooting the first 
day, and devoted the evening and follow- 
ing day to sight-seeing, — my host, Mr. 
Isaac Nahon, being most obliging in his 
attentions, and accompanying me through 
the town. There are no less than three 
sokos, or market-places, inside the walls. 
The first of these, as I walked through, 
was filled with women from the country 
selling embroidery and richly worked 
vestments. As I was bargaining with 
them one lady waxed quite festive, and, 
slightly lowering her veil, seemed dis- 
posed to commence a flirtation, whereat 
she was sternly reproved by a bystander 
for her undue familiarity. Perhaps it was 
her husband. The shops in the town 
were very curious, the two chief trades 
being in leather-work and Moorish guns. 
The manufacturers of the latter occupy a 
large section of the town, and here these 
antique weapons are turned out by hun- 
dreds, the whole of Morocco being sup- 
plied from Tetuan. It was a most inter- 
esting process to watch: rude hand-work, 
unassisted by machinery of any kind, with 
the single exception of a large wheel, 
which, turned by hand, served to roll the 
barrel into shape. One set of workmen 
made the barrels, another the hammers 
and locks, and a third the woodwork. A 
plain gun will fetch about five dollars, but 
some of them are beautifully worked in 
ebony and ivory, and sell for a much 
higher price. From the gunsmiths’ shops 
we walked down to the ancient palace of 
Tetuan, once the residence of the court, 
but now for the most part in an uninhabit- 
able condition. There was a fine Moorish 
court in the centre, with some beautiful 
wood-carving and mosaics on the walls, 
but the latter were defaced by the white- 
wash, which is the bane of all Moorish 
architecture, though they would deem it 
sacrilege to remove it. As we passed out 
I caught a glimpse of the bashaw and his 
suite in a room near the entrance, but did 
not venture to look long at his Highness. 
Returning through the street we met a 
noisy procession of men and boys on the 
way to pray for rain, which was sorely 
needed, at the tomb of a patron saint. 





One man directed the proceedings, and 
tried to keep every one in his proper 
place, occasionally administering sound 
knocks to youths whose movements were 
unduly erratic. It is customary to place 
dishes of Aus-kussoo (the national dish of 
Morocco) upon the tomb in the evening. 
The next morning the grave is revisited, 
and if, as in famine time is not unlikely to 
happen, the food has disappeared, it is 
considered a favorable sign that the saint 
will incline his ear to their prayers. We 
next made our way up to the kasbah, and 
thence through a large Arab cemetery, 
where, it being Friday (the Mohammedan 
Sabbath), white-robed women were flitting 
about like ghosts, weeping and praying at 
the tombs of departed relatives. On the 
way down | sawa black slave following 
his master like a sheep, being cried 
through the streets for sale. This was 
the only occasion on. which I actually 
witnessed the process, though I was told 
that slave-markets are frequently held on 
the quiet at Tangier, while they are of 
frequent occurrence at Larache. It is 
strange that this hateful institution, while 
rigorously suppressed in remoter coun- 
tries, should flourish in such close prox- 
imity to Europe. Slavery, however, in 
Morocco is far from being the brutal sys- 
tem that existed in Christian countries; 
for the Mohammedans as a rule treat 
their charges well, and the slaves are 
happy and contented. 

Through the courtesy of the owner I 
was permitted to visit the house of a rich 
Moor of Tetuan, and at two in the after- 
noon presented myself at the door. I 
was received in a very cordial manner by 
my host, and conducted through a court 
richly decorated with mosaics and tile- 
work and a fountain in the centre, into an 
innerroom. Here he pointed to a luxuri- 
ous divan, and seating himself opposite 
me proceeded to pump me quite dry on a 
most astonishing variety of subjects. He 
was an elderly man—of a grave and in- 
telligent cast of countenance, and with 
that air of well-bred dignity which seems 
habitual with Orientals. He had travelled 
a great deal for a Moor, and spoke French 
with tolerable fluency. He was anxious 
to know if the French were still in Tunis, 
and expressed his dislike and contempt 
for them in no measured terms — saying 
they were good enough to fight against 
half-armed Arabs, but that thie Germans 
could beat them any time they liked. He 
felt certain, moreover, that they had de- 
signs upon Morocco, and inquired if there 
was any truth in the rumors of a recent 








engagement on the frontier. He was 
much interested in England, and said he 
had been in London, where he had seen 
the queen, and wanted to know her Majes- 
ty’s mode of life and all about her, till it 
became necessary to explain that, not be- 
ing an intimate at court, I was hardly 
qualified to answer. At this point my 
host’s brother came in and followed the 
conversation with evident interest — sug- 
gesting questions for his relation to put 
to me, my replies being translated to him 
in Arabic. A wonderful string of inter- 
rogatories here followed. ‘Was there 
not much sugar and corn in London?” 
(two great necessaries of Moorish exist- 
ence). What was the extent of the Brit- 
ish empire? and how many subjects had 
we in India? When I replied that her 
Majesty ruled over two hundred million 
natives, with forty million Mohammedans, 
they opened their eyes; and I think it 
was only native politeness that prevented 
their expressing incredulity at the state- 
ment. What was my age and profession? 
Was I a Protestant or a Roman Catholic? 
and what was the difference between 
them? Did the Protestants believe in 
Jesus Christ? and was he the author of 
the Bible? On my replying in the nega- 
tive, a slight pause ensued, after which he 
wanted to know how old the world was 
according to the Bible. I said that by 
strictly following the Bible narrative we 
made the world out to be six thousand 
years old. He was greatly pleased at 
this, and said that coincided with the 
Koran. “But,” he went on, “can you 
tell me how it is that while the Koran and 
the Bible both agree in saying that the 
world is six thousand years old, the Chi- 
nese book, on the contrary, declares it to 
be thirty-three thousand?” This was 
rather a stumper; so I replied cautiously, 
that I really could not say, but that many 
wise and learned men in Europe thought 
that the world was a great deal older even 
than that. At this they both relapsed 
into silence, and became a while absorbed 
in reflection. The celibacy of the clergy 
was also a question that interested him, 
and he appeared quite relieved when I 
told him that our priests might marry like 
other people. After some further con- 
versation we adjourned up-stairs into a 
little room on the second story, com- 
manding a beautiful view eastwards over 
the plain. The whole house was richly 
furnished; and he showed me an Ameri- 
can “Champion Regulator” clock with 
especial pride, though he did not say by 
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afterwards informed, on excellent author- 
ity, that my friend’s name was Kteeb, and 
that he was of very ancient lineage — 
being, in fact, a direct descendant of Bo- 
abdil. His uncle still keeps the keys of 
the gate in the Alhambra by which that 
monarch sallied forth to meet Ferdinand 
at the final conquest and surrender of 
Granada, and which the latter granted 
him at his special request. It is said that 
several of the Moors in Tetuan still re- 
tain the keys of their ancestors’ houses, 
and the title-deeds to their estates in Gra- 
nada—that earthly paradise to which, 
every Friday, they devoutly pray they 
may one day be restored. 

I should have liked to make an excur- 
sion in the mountains to the south of 
Tetuan, but it is said to be unsafe, and 
“the escort” would not hear of it; so 
after one more good turn at my friends 
the snipe, I rode back to Tangier. My 
stay in Morocco was now nearly at an 
end, and it was with genuine regret that 
I soon after bade farewell to this delight- 
ful country, with its never-failing sources 
of amusement, its curious people, and all 
its interesting ceremonies of the past. I 
do not suppose the present state of things 
will long continue. The foot of the Brit- 
ish tourist has not left its impression very 
deeply upon Morocco as yet; but doubt- 
less ere long we shall hear of Tangier as 
a regular winter watering-place, or, I 
should say, a “ fashionable health resort,” 
when the seeker after nature will have to 
turn his back upon it and betake himself 
elsewhere. 


From Temple Bar. 
A RELIC OF SWIFT AND STELLA. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE, 


A PORTION of Stella’s life —long or 
short I cannot tell — was passed in a vil- 
leggiatura, of which no record appears in 
any of the biographies of Swift. The 
little which is known about the matter 
may be briefly told. 

On the eastern coast of Ireland, about 
ten miles north of Dublin, there is a kind 
of peninsula, commonly called by the in- 
habitants the “ Island of Donabate.” It 
lies between two estuaries, one opposite 
the little town of Malahide, the other op- 
posite the village of Rush. The four or 
five miles of intervening shore is singu- 
larly varied and (for so flat a country) 


what means he regulated the time. 1 was | picturesque. At first, at the southera 
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extremity, it consists of a long range of 
unusually lofty and broken sand-hills, 
with their sides covered with bent-grass ; 
the intervening miniature valleys being 
veritable wild gardens of dwarf white 
roses, horned-poppy, sea-starwort, blue 
and yellow pansies, and grass of Parnas- 
sus. A long, smooth beach stretches 
beneath the hills, and there, upon the 
“yellow sands,” fairies might make their 
assignations in perfect confidence of re- 
maining undisturbed by inquisitive human 
witnesses of their frolics. The spot is 
still one of the loneliest in the kingdom, 
and in the days when Stella may have 
strolled along it, must have been utterly 
solitary. Of the shells, wherewith the 
shore is strewn, there are thousands, 
especially after the autumn storms — 
beautiful double pectens and spined cock- 
les, and the large, black Iceland Venus, 
trochuses, mactras, pholases, and a hun- 
dred others. After two or three miles 
the sand-hills cease, and rocks appear 
gradually rising to fine black cliffs, be- 
neath which the waves boom and roar as 
the tide rolls up totheir base. At one 
point, in certain states of the wind, an 
immense column of foam is thrown into 
the air above the level of the cliff, like a 
geyser. There are many caves in the 
rocks; one of them, not easily accessible, 
contains a holy well, always full of the 
freshest and purest water, though over- 
flowed every tide by the salt brine. An- 
other, a really noble cavern, with a grand 
dark mouth opening on the sea, runs back 
some distance inland, and from the top of 
the cliff a long passage has been cut 
down into it by smugglers, to enable them 
to haul up, at convenient hours, the bales 
of illicit merchandise which were, no 
doubt, landed in the cave by boats from 
below. 

Still farther, beyond the rocks, the 
coast again sinks to sands, and near this 
point stand two ruins. One is close to 
the shore, and is an old, roofless church, 
with a tower containing the mullions of 
a small decorated window ; a grey, pictur- 
esque ruin standing among a few trees 
and many humble graves. The other 
tower is an old “castle of the Pale,” 
standing two or three hundred yards be- 
hind the church. In this old castle Stella 
dwelt — whether for several years, or only 
for a single summer, tradition is silent. 
That she actually resided in the castle, 
however, is a matter of certainty, so far 
as any tradition can be certain; and the 
relic of her sojourn, of which I shall 
presently speak, has remained in a neigh- 





boring house from that time to the pres- 
ent. 

It was a singular abode for a woman of 
Stella’s condition. These old castles (of 
which there is another and larger one at 
Lanistown, three miles off, and several 
more scattered over the country) are all 
of one pattern, and may have been built 
at any period between the thirteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. They are of stone, 
cemented with mortar still harder than 
the stone; and consist in every case of a 
solid and lofty square tower, with one or 
more still loftier turrets at the angles, 
both tower and turret-walls being sur- 
mounted by battlements. Below is a 
large vaulted chamber, with huge yawn- 
ing chimney, and a spiral stone stair as- 
cending to the room of equal size above. 
This last room has a recess so contrived 
as that the flagstone wherewith it is paved 
may at any time be easily raised, thereby 
commanding the entrance to the castle 
immediately within the great door, and 
enabling the defenders to drop anything 
they might please (stones, melted lead, or 
burning pitch, for example) on the head 
of anintruder. Still higher up the tower 
were one or more chambers, of which the 
floors have all fallen in; and, in Lanistown 
castle, there is a secret stair through the 
wall opposite the entrance, leading down 
to a small postern a few feet above the 
ground. 

Till the early part of the present cen- 
tury these old “castles of the Pale” 
were still inhabited by peasants, who used 
the arched rooms below as their kitchens 
and dwelling-place, and perhaps kept some 
sort of roof over those above, which now 
are open to sun and rain, with ivy creep- 
ing everywhere within and without. Per- 
haps in Stella’s time some farmer’s family 
occupied Portrane Tower, and received 
her as a lodger; but more probably she 
rented the desolate abode for a trifle, and 
lived there with a servant or two, alone 
by the “sad sea waves.” 

It is rather interesting to think of the 
poor lady wandering over those solitary 
and beautiful cliffs, where the samphire 
and sea-lavender, the sea-pink and the 
sea-spleenwort grow, passing her quiet 
hours in watching the waves breaking on 
the rocks, and the sea-gulls and cormo- 
rants dipping and flying hither and thither, 
and perhaps bathing herself in the sweet 
little coves, with the solemn cavern fora 
dressing-room. Opposite her, across a 
few miles of sea to the south, she could 
see the bold promontory of Howth, and 
the picturesque rock of Ireland’s Eye, 
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like a solitary isle of the Egean drifted 
into northern seas; and farther away the 
two pointed mountains called by the 
poetic Celt the “Golden Spears,” and by 
the prosaic Saxon, the “ Sugar-Loaves.” 
Just opposite her, only three miles off, 
rose the Island of Lambay, where, some- 
where between the years 500 and 600, St. 
Columbkill had founded one of the first 
churches in the British Isles. 

To these vague guesses respecting the 
occupation of poor Stella’s time at Port- 
rane, we can add one certainty. She 
either employed herself in making some 
sort of garden beneath her grim old 
tower, or else undertook some geological 
explorations of the neighboring rocks 
(limestone and porphyry and conglom- 
erate) before such researches were by any 
means common. For her amusement in 
this way, Swift, either then or previously, 
presented her with a singular little tool of 
the nature of an axe, which might be 
used for either purpose. It is a very 
dainty and lady-like affair, having a handle 
of cherry wood elegantly turned, about 
sixteen inches long, and a double blade of 
iron of a T form, nine inches long: each 
blade ending in a point suitable for break- 
ing small stones. Into the handle of the 
axe is neatly inserted a longitudinal slip 
of lighter-colored wood, and on this is 
inscribed the line (doubtless of Swift’s 
own composition), — 


““RIDENT VICINI GLEBAS ET SAXA MO- 
VENTEM.” 


The pretty little axe was left, it seems, 
at Portrane by Stella. Some years after- 
wards it became the property of an En- 
glishman, who just then had bought the 
greater part of the Island of Donabate — 
Charles Cobbe, Archbishop of Dublin 
(1742), grandson oi Richard Cobbe, col- 
league ‘of Richard Cromwell as knights 
of the shire for Hampshire in Oliver 
Cromwell’s Parliament of 1656. Arch- 
bishop Cobbe ‘interested himself, it would 
seem, considerably in the contemporary 
reminiscences of Swift, and commenced 
some collection of them which still exists 
in his handwriting. Stella’s axe, brought 
by him from Portrane to his then new 
abode, Newbridge House, Donabate, has 
remained there ‘for five generations, and 
is at present the property of the archbish- 
op’s great-great-grandson, Charles Cobbe, 


(POSTSCRIPT.) 


Since writing the above, I have been 
favored with the following very interest- 
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ing letter on the subject from Mr. haute 
Stephen : — : 


“Tn the Forster Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum are preserved a se- 
ries of note-books of Swift, containing 
accounts of his personal expenses, and 
occasional entries of other kinds. A fac- 
simile of some of the accounts is given in 
Forster’s ‘ Life,’ p. 254. 

‘One of the note-books contains Swift's 
accounts from Nov. 1, 1709, to Nov. 1, 
1710, in the same form as those facsimi- 
lied by Forster. One entry notes that he 
landed in England on Sept. 1, 1710. He 
stayed there till the spring of 1713. The 
remainder of the book is filled up by a 
statement of accounts, in the same form 
as Swift’s, but in a different hand, which 
I take to be Stella’s. She was no doubt 
imitating her master, and probably obey- 
ing his precepts. He had (one may guess) 
sent her the book as a model of account- 
keeping. 

“It begins with an entry of Nov. 1, but 
with no year given. As, however, the 
entries seem to be continuous (with oc- 
casional gaps), it is probably Nov., 1711. 

“In the next year there are the follow- 
ing entries, which 1 copy in the original 
spelling. (Swift, it may be remembered, 
reproves Stella for her eccentric spelling, 
in the famous ‘ Journal.’) 


From Augt. 16 to —23. 





. s. @. 

Tripe, &c., 6. Pepper, 1d. 
Roles, 2d. . » © 09 

Crabs, 3. Ale and Beer, 6. 
Rabits, &c., 8d. . a 
17. A Turkey, 11d. Bread, 4d. 2 yg 
— Butter ° ° . . - O10 0 
013 § 


We went to Portraun Augst. 20 and returned 
home Sepr. 9. 
Spent while we were there: 





£ a & 

Toservants . ° ° ° - Or O 
To Margaret . . . . - O 311 
’ 

O14 It 


“ After another statement of accounts, 
there follows on the next page : — 


We went to Portraun the second time, Sepr. 
18; returned home, Nov. 26, 1712. 
Spent in that time: 





£«e @ 
Toservants . a a 
Spent and laid out by Margaret « Of6 ft 
1 17 10 


“This date is the only year distinctly 
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mentioned in the book. In the (appar- 
ently) preceding winter is an entry : — 

“* From Jany. 23 to Feby. 1st we were 
at Bally-Gall.’ and this is followed by a 
hieroglyphic which looks like 1710, which 
would be 1710-11. But it might be M.D., 
Swift’s pet name for the two ladies, Stella 
and her companion Mrs. Dingley. 

“ The handwriting agrees with the only 
autograph of Stella that I have seen; but 
if there could be any doubt from the book 
itself, it would be removed by the en- 
dorsement of Swift’s letter to Stella of 
Nov. 15, 1712, namely ‘ Received Novr. 
26, just come from Portraine,’ which ex- 
actly tallies with the statement in the ac- 
count-book. 

“Portraine is, I presume, the place 
referred to in his letter of Oct. 9, 1712. 

“*You “thought to come home the 
same day and staid a month;” that was a 
sign the place was agreeable; I “should 
have such a sort of jaunt.”’ 

“Some curious illustrations of contem- 
porary spelling and prices might be found 
in the note-book, as ¢.g.‘Currans 2d. A 
Fowle 1s. 4¢@. Cabage 1d. Raisons 6d.’ 
and so forth; but the note-book is in any 
case interesting as combining Swift’s and 
Stella’s handwriting.” 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
BABOO ENGLISH. 


THE following specimens of letters and 
petitions are taken from a large collection 
made by a gentleman during a six years’ 
residence in British Burmah. It should 
be borne in mind that the habit of the 
Oriental, when he has a request to make, 
is usually to hand in a written petition in 
lieu of asking by word-of-mouth. Those 
of the documents quoted below which are 
from Chinamen and Burmese, are written 
by their own hands; while those from 
natives of India are mostly written by 
professional petition-writers, who may be 
seen sitting under an umbrella, at a light 
trestle table, beneath a tree, near the en- 
trances to the law-courts. 

The things that chiefly agitate the Ori- 
ental mind are (1) desire to obtain an 
appointment ; (2) desire to obtain increase 
of pay; (3) desire to obtain leave of ab- 
sence on account of the death of some 
relative. It is no uncommon thing fora 
clerk to request leave of absence half-a- 
dozen different times to bury the same 
mother, truthfulness being an unknown 
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quality in many parts of the “gorgeous 
East.” 

The following mass of incoherence is 
from a Burmese “gunner” to the super- 
intendent of asawmill. His desire is to 
obtain a bonus — on the number of squared 
logs of teak which he is able to turn out 
— in addition to his pay. 


To G. Muir Esgr. Chief Manager. 

The humble petition of Ko Youk respect- 
fully sheweth to represent that ; I have loyally, 
and diligently served under mercantile service 
in various capacities since 1870 during which 
I invariably earned the approval, and com- 
mendations of all my superiors. That while 
several persons are now and then promoted 
gradually increasing in the subordnate ; That 
in 1880 when I was proposed to station at 
Moulmein the best European Manager serving 
in the Moulmein district | was selected by the 
Chief Manager Mr. R. S. Jones for the post 
as Head Clerk at Mr. Gregory’s Mill and I 
could act as Manager in any of the mills that 
are Trading in the Town of Moulmein I un- 
derstand that my manager is prepared to re- 
consider the claims of all the subordnate who 
have not hitherto receive due promotion in 
the service I therefore pray that my manager 
may carefully inquired of my approved past 
service and can foward my Certificate bound 
as Manager having been served under your 
service daily respectfully beg to inform these 
few request that I am also liable to get some 
extra money on account of my Square Conver- 
sion which has been given by the Former 
manager’s on the Squaring Mill I conclusion 
having a large family to support with I have 
to thank your esteem favor and hoping to 
favor with the above requestion for which I 
shall ever thankful to your honors gratitude ; 
Hoping to be excused at your honors valuable 
time /.S. Therefore having served under your 
service many Head Clerks who have not had 
any a English education in case of necessity I 
could do any kinds of English account in the 
Timber Trading line and deing very curious in 
my consideration of getting extra money in the 
Old Mill is somewhat like hatching a great many 
eggs-without a Hen Wf I dont try hard in con- 
version of Squares how can you expect to get 
the Slabs for Scantling &c. —I remain, &c. 


The passage we have italicized is par- 
ticularly lucid. The next specimen is 
from a Madrassee Christian who has ben- 
efited by an English education. 


RANGOON, 37d Yanuary 1881, 
To J. Connett, Esquire, 
B. B. T. C. Limitted & Co. 
Rangoon. 

GENTLEMAN —I beg most respectfully to 
bring these following few lines to your benign 
consideration Hoping to Satisfy my confused 
mind. 

Sir, I have come from Madras some months 
ago, and I have tried in many places for a post 
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except this Office I am Sorry proved unsuc- 
cessful. Having heard that you are a Liberal 
Generous and Pitiable gentleman towards poor. 
I have made up my mind to come and ask 

our honor for a post under your controlobility 
in the Firm or in the Mills. 

Praying to comply my request for which act 
of charity and kindness I shall in duty bound 
shall ever pray —I beg to remain, Gentleman, 
your most obedient and humble Servant, V. 
REUBEN JACOB. 


By the following amusingly ambiguous 
epistle, a Burmese clerk states his inca- 
pacity for work, and expresses a hope that 
further sick-leave may be granted him: — 


Str — Having the feaver again more than 
before I wish you will not have the vexation to 
permit me further. — I Remain Yr obed. 

Me Cuirt Oo, 


The following speak for themselves : — 
Moucmew, 9th April 1881. 

Sir— We are exceeding glad in penning 
you these few lines, suspecting the holidays of 
the Burmese new year. During this time all the 
Burmese offices or of —the foreigners ought 
to be closed. Because there is custom over 
the whole communication not to do even the 
least important work. Therefore will you 
kindly grant us leave for three or four days. 
We hope that you will grant us leave without 
any discontent. — We are yours most Obedient 
servant, &c. 


Sirn— We the undersigned beg to inform, 
that on Tomorrow our burmese Lent begin- 
ning Feast will be fell, so we shall most humbly 
beg of you will be pleased to allow us an holi- 
day as usual.— We remain, Sir, Your Most 
Obedient Servants, &c. 


HonourEeD Sir—lI beg most respectfully 
prays that your honor will be kindly pleased 
allow me an advance of R30/ being of our 
Chinese new year, but, I am short of expense 
for that day.—I beg to remain, Gentleman 
Sir, Your Most Obedient Servant, 

May SHAING. 
[Chinese] 
Rancoon 6th February 1880. 

S1rR—I have the honor to inform you that I 
was sunstruck and Fever on account of that 
Your servant could not attend to work.— I 
remain, &c. 


The humble and respectful petition of K. B. 





Most respectfully showeth — That your peti- 
tioner, an under graduate of the Calcutta Uni- 
versity has formerly lived in credit in the 
world, but through a variety of losses in sev- 
eral law-suits and through the sudden death of 
some lively young members of the family, is re- 
duced with his family to the lowest state of 
poverty and destitute of the necessaries of 
life ; and being desirous to discharge his duty 
as a sole guardian, he has presumed to address 
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himself to your honor for one of the present 
vacant place of clerkship in your Office, and 
for which he can make it appear, he is properly 
qualified, and will produce certificates of his 
education, capacity and good moral character, 
and if so happy as to seem worthy of your 
notice, he shall, on all occasions observe the 
strictest fidelity, and make it appear to the 
world that he has not been unworthy of your 
favour ; And as in duty bound shall ever pray. 


On the 24th of October, 1881, the writer 
promised a Burman, Moung Khyin, to 
employ his brother-in law, Moung Shway 
Yee, if he would come round to the office. 
This is the letter of introduction which 
Shway Yee brought: the meaning is, that 
Moung Khyin will be much obliged if 
Shway Yee is employed according to 
promise : — 


DEAR Sir — Herewith I send you the bearer 
Moung Shway Yee, was employed under you 
in the Office, when you promised me Yesterday 
in Our Yard. I shall be much oblige and 
thankful to you. — Yours faithfully, 

Mounc Kuyin. 


Boon Paw, a Chinese tally-clerk, being 
laid up with fever, his brother, Ah Lowe, 
writes for permission to send him to his 
father in Moulmein, and wants to know if 
he is to receive half-pay or none at all 
while he is ill. This is how he puts it: — 


S1rn— My brother Boon Paw Tally clerk, 
suffering by fever since about 20 days ago, and 
he is taking our Docter advise, but sorry still 
very bad, so begging of you be pleased to allow 
him to go back Moulmein on Tomorrow by his 
father to cure there. And also please let me 
have an order the 15 Days he is in fever in one 
month of Augst is to be cut all or 1-2 to be 
paid, — Yours obediently, &c. 


The final specimen we shall here give 
is an application for work, made by a 
native of India, to a merchant of Ran- 
goon, and was thought so comical by the 
recipient, although he was — like all other 
residents in Rangoon — daily deluged 
with strangely worded petitions, that it 
was published in the Rangoon Gazette of 
February 14, 1879. 


“There is life for a keen look.” 

LIFE SUPPORTING SIR— The bearer of this 
begs to bring his most deplorable case before 
you trusting you to be his parent and guardian. 
That he is brought to such a low circumstances 
that he can hardly support himself and his 
family. Now your humble petitioner begs to 
say that if there be even a petty post in clerks 
under kind control please try your utmost to 
confer the same on him. Sure he is in an un- 
utterable trouble that this life is heavier to him, 
nay, the shades of death are happier to him 
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than those of life. Let it not be hidden that 
as in these days he is out of employment it 
would be your great kindness to confer some 
good and supportable post on him and as he 
is a man of large family to please for your 
blessed name’s sake be a father to him and his 
family. Please lose not this good opportunity 
out of your all powerful hands of making a 
room for him under you'in clerks. Surely in 
such a hard circumstances your refusal will be 
the case of real death and your kind reception 
the real cause of life for him. 

Now let any one go, but please try your ut- 
most to save him, pass by any one, but pass 
not by him, reject some one, but reject not 
him, and put asunder some one, but make him 
adhere close by in any way you can. Please 
take him in your kind honor’s office as soon 
as possible. Nay, sooner than the twinkling 
of an eye. 

As one has the source of his life in this and 
another in that way but he alone has none ex- 
cept thee and God alone. O Thou high- 
ranked man of.good humour. For this act of 
your over running you shall both be blessed 
and rewarded from heavens. 

P.S.— A drowning man will catch at a 
straw. Pour not water on a drowned mouse. 
Give and it shall be given unto you. The 
measure we mete to others shall be meted to 
us again. A withered purse, a withered face. 
Sorrow’s best antidote is employment, &c. 

He begs to remain, 
most honoured Sir, 
with much gratitude 
your most obedient and 
foot-kissing servant 
18-7-78. ILLAHIE BUKSH. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
AN AUTUMN FLOOD. 


OVER the lowering grey sky great 
masses of darker cloud began to drift. 
The wind rose suddenly: and, as if the 
heavens had opened, the rain rushed 
down in long, slanting lines that seemed 
as if they never would come to an end. 
Every now and then the wind threw itself 
against the house, hurling streams of 
water, as if some one were busy with a 
bucket. The trees bent hither and thith- 
er; and with every motion lost handfuls 
of the deep red or yellow or brown leaves 
that were making the wood beautiful even 
in the very hour of death. The poor late 
flowers were now no more; and a late 
yellow rose clung close to the window 
until the rain was too much even for it, 
and it fell, a sodden heap of dank brown 
petals, and was drowned in an ever-in- 
creasing pool in the gravel walk below. 

But if the garden became a scene of 








desolation after twenty-four hours of such 
rain as surely never fell before out of the 
tropics, beyond the garden, which is raised 
a little above the rest of the world by 
reason of its being the site of an old cas- 
tle, the scene was curious indeed. At 
first the river was only troubled, seeming 
worried and anxious with its extra work; 
but presently its ordinary pale-grey coun- 
tenance began to change into a deep 
muddy brown color. Miniature waves, 
that grew bigger and bigger as more 
water came down from the hills, began to 
quarrel with the banks, where thin reeds 
shivered and moaned in the tempest; 
soon the banks gave way by impercepti- 
ble degrees; and then a deep brown sheet 
of water crept slowly but steadily over 
the wide valley between our garden and 
the line of hills. It was strange to see 
how rapidly green meadows disappeared ; 
how suddenly fences but just now high 
and dry, and three-quarters of a mile from 
the banks, stood miserable and creaking 
as the ever-increasing bulk of water ed- 
died and crept through the. flats, twining 
strange water weeds and broad, dead lily 
leaves round the posts that in an ordinary 
season stood knee-deep in kingcups or 
cuckoo-blossoms; and strange it was to 
fancy the great elms gazing meditatively 
down at their leaves falling and circling 
in the river which had heretofore existed 
for them only in the distance. The wil- 
lows along the little channels cut through 
the meadows to drain them were quite in 
their element; and as their spare yellow 
leaves left them — first in regular showers 
and then one by one—almost appeared 
as if they would like to follow them, and 
leaned and swayed backwards and for- 
wards, their long, thin arms tossing about 
as a banshee’s are supposed to do. 

But now the river has crossed the road, 
and leaping headlong into the farther 
fields, has set afloat the carefully thatched 
peat-stacks that were to serve as fuel for 
yonder cottages all through the coming 
winter. Now it catches up and whirls 
round in its course sundry baskets and 
hencoops left out in the meadows by the 
village; and now it swoops round one of 
those queer, slate-colored boxes that are 
supposed by the ordinary intellect to rep- 
resent a shepherd’s hut, but that are 
known to the initiated as constituting a 
vote for their possessors in the neighbor- 
ing borough-town. But even the river in 
flood is powerless to remove one of these 
abuses —it is too well rooted for that; 
and on the water rushes, leaving the little 
house standing solitary and miserable, 






surrounded by a waste of waters. The 
rain falls, and falls, and falls. At the end 
of the third day the road is beginning to 
be washed into holes; and it is no longer 
safe to ride out on either side of the town, 
or to drive either; while walking is im- 
possible, and has been since the early 
part of the second day. Only the willows 
now mark the boundaries of the fields, as 
the fences have gone or are else com- 
pletely submerged; and if it were not 
serious it would be comic to stand on the 
bridge — almost as old and as strong as 
the hills themselves — and note the divers 
queer “fish” that swim gallantly down 
with the stream, bound for the sea. But 
when piggy’s body floats by no one can 
help remembering that he was to have 
gone towards making Christmas merry in 
some poor home. And when drowned 
hens and a cat or two (doubtless hard- 
ened poachers, by the way, and deserving 
of their fate) drift under and come up on 
the other side of the bridge, it is not 
pleasant to recognize, or fancy we recog- 
nize, some well-known friend. Yet it 
is even more terrible to watch a mysteri- 
ous heavy something coming along, caught 
every now and then in a current and 
hemmed in against some obstruction, only 
to come on quicker than ever as the main 
body of the stream again takes it; until 
by the time it is heaved against the piers 
ot the bridge we are almost afraid to look, 
for fear that it is some laborer or child, 
caught — as they have, alas! been caught 
—in well-known lanes now turned into 
watercourses. But the something turns 
out to be nothing save a huge bundle of 
reeds, and soon drifts away, looking more 
human than ever as it passes over the 
flooded meadows. 

And now boats begin to appear on the 
scene. Adventurous boys put out to sea 
on rudely-made rafts, steering them by 
the aid of an oar protruding from behind. 
But this is dangerous work, and soon 
ended by their elders, who — excusing 
themselves to themselves by saying it is 
to take care of the youngsters — get out 
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all the available boats in the place; and 
soon the meadows are dotted by red and 
brown sailed flat-bottomed boats and by 
small grey canoes that go cautiously about 
the fields. Itis difficult work, too. Un- 
known stumps of trees or remnants of 
fences unseen in the muddy depths are 
perilous objects to steer against; but as 
the; rain stayed for a while, and it was 
necessary to see if help were wanted in 
any of the cottages dotted about the 
heath, canoes went forward as pioneers 
for larger craft; while between the little 
villages and the town a regular ferry-boat 
began to ply. It is a wild scene, if a pic- 
turesque one, that becomes miserable 
when the floods begin to subside, and 
promises to be worse when the water has 
drained away altogether. But of that 
there seems no chance at present; for a 
lovely day now and then is succeeded by 
a regular downpour that keeps matters in 
statu guo. On Sunday we have a day 
when the air seems like liquid gold, and 
a deep blue sky is repeated in the expanse 
of the flood; on Monday we wake again 
to the wild rush of the rain and the eager 
war of the wind as it tears down the val- 
ley. It has not been so bad for more 
than thirty years, and it is to be hoped 
that thirty more years will elapse before 
we are inundated again; but they were 
worse off then than even we are now, if 
we can credit the oldest inhabitant, for 
then the greyhounds were drowned ina 
stable where we find it extremely trying 
to have a couple of inches of water. 
And, farther away by the shore, the whole 
front of a cottage was washed out and 
an old bed-ridden woman was taken out 
to seain her bed and drowned init. But, 
recollecting all we imagine we saw and 
yet fancy we see, especially at twilight, 
and allowing for the lapse of time and 
the extraordinary way in which history is 
enlarged by being talked over, we are 
inclined to think that the present speci- 
men of an autumn flood is as bad as any, 
either in ancient or modern times. 





FRENCH PRESBYTERIAN CONGREGATION. — 
The French Presbyterian congregation, which 
for three centuries has worshipped in the crypt 
of Canterbury; Cathedral, has been holding 
special services in commemoration of the Ref- 
ormation, Bishop Oxenden, preaching on the 
occasion, said the Reformation was not the 
erection of a new Church, but rather the 
restoration of the old one. They did not be- 





long to a Church which only had its origin 
three hundred years ago; they claimed identity 
with the one living Church, not founded by St. 
Augustine in the seventh century, or by Cran- 
mer in the sixteenth century, but with the 
Church of eighteen centuries ago. The same 
Church that existed in the time of St. Peter 
and St. Paul existed now. 














